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Second  Language  Conference 

The  Canadian  Association  of  Second 
Language  Teachers/L'Association 
canadienne  des  professeurs  de  langue 
seconde  (CASLT/ACPLS)  will  hold  its 
twelfth  annual  conference  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  Canada  (Holiday  Inn,  down- 
town), on  May  6,  7,  8,  1982.  Theme: 
Take  a second  language  to  heart  in 
Winnipeg,  at  the  heart  of  the  continent! 
Information  available  from  Willem  Steur, 
publicity  chairman,  31 1 Ashland  Avenue, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3L  1L6,  (Canada). 


Fun  With  Mathematics 

Fun  With  Mathematics  is  a monthly  journal 
which  provides  supplementary  materials  in 
mathematics  for  students  in  the  Grades  5 
to  8 range.  It  is  particularly  suitable  for 
bright  children.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
continuous  material  for  children's  individual 
reading  in  mathematics  and  to  supplement 
school  material  with  problems,  games,  and 
investigations  in  which  the  child  can  become 
involved  on  his  or  her  own.  In  addition,  it 
provides  the  teacher  with  continous  materi- 
al which  can  be  used  to  stimulate  creative 
activities  for  children  who  have  already 
completed  their  coursework,  and  it  offers 
material  which  may  attract  parents' 


interest,  thus  forging  an  additional  link 
between  home  and  school. 

In  the  1981-82  school  year,  eight  issues 
of  Fun  With  Mathematics  will  be  published 
for  schools  only  in  sets  of  ten  copies.  A 
single  issue  (ten  copies)  costs  $1 .50;  a 
year's  subscription  (ten  copies  of  all  eight 
issues)  costs  $10.00.  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education. 

Orders  should  be  placed  through:  Mary 
Stager,  Office  of  Field  Services  and  Re- 
search, OISE,  252  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6 
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Learning  Materials 


DEVELOPMENT  AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 

CENTRE 

David  W.  Brison, 
OISE 


In  February  1979,  the  OISE  Board  of 
Governors  approved  a proposal  to  estab- 
lish a Learning  Materials  Development  and 
Implementation  Centre  at  OISE  as  part  of 
its  field  development  operation.  In  the  fall 
of  1979, 1 moved  from  the  Trent  Valley 
Centre  in  Peterborough  to  OISE  in 
Toronto  to  head  the  Centre. 

Reasons  for  Establishing  a Centre 
Perhaps  the  underlying  reason  for  estab- 
lishing the  Centre  was  the  belief  of  the  then 
Director,  Clifford  Pitt,  that  teachers  were 
in  need  of  learning  materials  which 
contained  sample  lesson  plans  and 
suggested  teacher  activities,  text  materials 
for  students,  and  exercises  for  students. 
This  belief  was  rooted  in  Dr.  Pitt’s  early 
experience  as  a teacher  and  also  through 
his  contact  as  a graduate  student  with 
Columbia  Teachers’  College  publications 
which  summarized  the  practical  implica- 
tions of  research  and  contained  concrete 
suggestions  for  teachers. 

Although  seemingly  self-evident,  we 
often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
major  determinants  of  what  children 
actually  learn  in  school  is  the  text  material 
they  read  and  suggestions  to  teachers 
contained  in  teacher’s  manuals  which  guide 
the  day-to-day  activities  of  students  in  the 
classrooms.  The  desire  to  improve  the 
curriculum  in  the  schools  was  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  the  educational  research  and 
development  movement,  as  were  the  R&D 
Centres  and  the  Educational  Laboratories 
in  the  U.S.  The  Educational  Labs  were, 
in  fact,  set  up  to  develop  school  programs 
which  were  research  based  and  field  tested 
in  the  schools. 

At  OISE,  we  have  developed  instruc- 
tional materials  and  programs  for  the 
schools  through  research  and  development 
projects.  To  name  only  a few: 

The  French  Modules  — an  ongoing 
series  of  curriculum  modules  developed 
through  the  Modern  Language  Centre  for 
teachers  of  French  as  a second  language. 
These  modules,  published  by  the  OISE 
Press,  typically  have  a theme  (e.g., 
understanding  a French  language  hockey 
broadcast)  and  a set  of  activities  for 
students  and  teachers. 

A Science  /Society  Approach  — a series  of 
instructional  materials  developed  by  Doug 
Roberts  and  others  for  general  level 
intermediate  students,  illustrating  connec- 
tions between  science  and  societal  con- 
cerns. 


Problem  Solving  — starting  at  the  OISE 
Niagara  Centre  in  1969  with  inquiry 
programs,  Floyd  Robinson  and  his  col- 
leagues have  developed  instructional  mate- 
rials on  a number  of  different  curriculum 
areas  — e.g.,  writing,  mathematics,  geog- 
raphy, and  environmental  studies.  These 
programs  are  based  on  a general  problem- 
solving approach. 

Computer  Assisted  Instruction  — Bill 
Olivier,  Graham  Scott,  and  Evannah 
Sakamoto  have  developed,  in  conjunction 
with  the  provincial  CAATs,  a variety  of 
computer-assisted  programs  for  the  col- 
leges. These  are  in  wide  use  and  very 
effectively  achieve  their  intended  objec- 
tives. 

Why  then,  if  work  on  instructional 
materials  was  already  going  on,  was  it 
thought  necessary  to  establish  a Centre  at 
OISE  for  development  and  implementa- 
tion? There  were  probably  several  reasons, 
but  before  considering  these  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Centre  was  set  up  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  instructional 
materials  both  within  the  Institute  and 
outside  of  the  Institute.  The  Centre  was 
also  to  act  as  an  entrepreneur  — to 
encourage  new  development  by  identifying 
needs  for  instructional  materials,  finding 
people  to  work  on  projects,  and  developing 
publication  outlets  for  materials. 

These  entrepreneurial  and  facilitative 
functions  of  the  Centre  were  seen  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  instructional  materials  available 
to  the  schools.  There  were  several  reasons 
for  thinking  so: 

• Following  the  Ministry  of  Education’s 
decision  to  be  more  prescriptive  in 
designating  both  course  content  and  man- 
datory courses  at  the  intermediate  level, 
major  educational  publishers  have  been 
placing  their  efforts  on  texts  which  have 
large  potential  adoption  and  sales.  This  has 
left  a vacuum  in  other  smaller  adoption 
curriculum  areas  which  could  be  filled  by 
OISE  if  conditions  favorable  to  develop- 
ment were  present  within  the  Institute. 

• In  some  instances,  instructional  materials 
have  been  developed  as  part  of  OISE 
research  programs.  The  main  intent  was 
not  to  develop  materials  but  to  test  other 
hypotheses.  These  materials  then  were 
buried  in  research  reports  and  were  not 
available  to  teachers.  With  some  additional 
work,  these  materials  could  be  put  into  a 
form  which  would  be  useful  to  teachers. 

• Some  investigators  have  simply  failed  to 
find  publication  outlets  for  their  materials. 
The  role  of  the  Centre  is  to  develop  these 
outlets  — especially  through  the  OISE 
Press  which  is  now  emerging  as  a major 
publisher  of  instructional  materials. 

• Research  studies  conducted  both  in  the 


Institute  and  elsewhere  often  contain 
practical  suggestions  for  teachers.  The 
reports  of  these  studies  are,  however, 
usually  not  written  for  teachers.  With  a 
little  assistance  from  the  Centre,  these 
ideas  could  be  written  in  a form  that  would 
be  of  more  general  use. 

• After  approximately  fifteen  years  of 
expenditures  on  educational  research  and 
development,  knowledge  has  been  gained 
which  has  direct  implications  for  the 
development  of  instructional  materials.  In 
some  instances,  this  knowledge  comes 
from  basic  field  research  and  has  direct 
implications  for  instruction  — e.g.,  re- 
search on  how  students  acquire  informa- 
tion from  written  text.  In  other  instances, 
this  knowledge  derives,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  integrated  R&D  studies  on  the 
psychological  thought  processes  underlying 
school  learning  tasks  (e.g.,  written  com- 
position) and,  on  the  other,  from  instruc- 
tional strategies  and  materials  derived  from 
this  analysis  of  thought  processes  and 
tested  in  experimental  situations. 

There  was  also  reason  to  believe  that  the 
time  was  ripe  to  capitalize  on  the  findings 
of  a number  of  OISE  investigators  (Fullan, 
Leithwood,  and  Robinson)  on  the  im- 
plementation of  programs  in  the  schools. 
One  of  the  early  discoveries  which  came 
out  of  the  R&D  movement  was  that  pro- 
grams were  very  seldom  implemented 
in  the  schools  in  the  way  intended 
by  the  developers  or  claimed  by  those 
school  administrators  responsible  for 
programs  in  their  boards.  It  seemed  futile 
to  continue  to  develop  programs  which 
weren’t  being  used  in  the  intended  fashion 
and  weren’t  achieving  desired  results. 

This  gap  between  the  rhetoric  of 
developers  and  administrators  and  actual 
practice  in  classrooms  has  been  the  focus 
of  studies  by  the  above  named  inves- 
tigators. They  have  described  conditions 
which  ought  to  be  present  if  imple- 
mentation is  to  be  successful  and  have 
designed  procedures  which,  if  undertaken 
by  school  districts,  will  lead  to  a higher 
degree  of  successful  implementation. 

Program  of  the  Centre 
The  highest  initial  priority  of  the  Centre 
has  been  to  find  instructional  materials 
close  to  the  point  of  publication  which 
could,  with  some  help  from  the  Centre,  be 
published  and  made  available  to  practition- 
ers. The  basic  development  on  these 
publications  had  already  been  done.  The 
publications  were  all  outgrowths  of  OISE 
R&D  projects.  Most  of  them  probably 
would  not  have  been  published  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Centre  — some  authors 
were  thwarted  in  their  initial  attempts  to 
publish  and  had  gone  on  to  other 
endeavors,  while  others  had  had  no 
publication  outlets  available  to  them  when 
the  work  was  completed. 


All  of  the  Centre’s  first  manuscripts  have 
been  published  by  the  OISE  Press.  The 
Press  has  for  a number  of  years  been 
publishing  some  instructional  materials  — 
the  Centre  hopes  to  contribute  to  this 
aspect  of  the  Press’s  publication  program. 
We  have  emphasized  an  inexpensive 
format  so  that  the  retail  price  can  be 
relatively  low  — this  is  important  at  a time 
when  expenditures  for  instructional  mate- 
rials, as  a percentage  of  board  budgets,  are 
decreasing. 

The  decision  to  emphasize  in  the  first 
years  the  development,  and  not  the 
implementation,  side  of  the  Centre  was  a 
deliberate  one.  Although  the  importance  of 
implementation  is  certainly  acknowledged, 
we  thought  that  the  development  of  high 
quality  instructional  materials  with  a 
research  and  development  base  was  a 
necessary  first  condition  for  improving 
educational  practice,  even  though  success- 
ful implementation  is  needed  if  these 
materials  are  to  achieve  the  same  results  in 
normal  classrooms  as  they  do  in  more 
controlled  field  tests.  Also,  work  related  to 
successful  implementation  is  already 
underway  at  the  Institute,  and  the  Centre 
will  become  increasingly  involved  in  this 
work  in  subsequent  years. 

Publications  (1980-81) 

Publications  developed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Centre  (and  published  by  the  OISE 
Press)  are  listed  and  described  below. 
These  publications  all  have  a research  and 
development  base  and,  with  the  exception 
of  I Writing  for  Results,  would  not  have 
been  published  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Centre. 

Reading  Critically  — by  Robbie  Case. 
(Price  $7.75.)  Intended  for  use  as  a text  in 
conjunction  with  English  and  social  studies 
courses,  this  manual  is  designed  to  help 
students  from  grades  10  to  13  read  in  a 
more  critical  and  objective  fashion.  Speci- 
fic learning  activities  and  exercises,  focus- 
sing on  the  skills  needed  to  evaluate  a wide 
variety  of  information,  provide  a series  of 
sequential  learning  steps. 

The  flexibility  of  the  materials  allows 
lessons  to  be  presented  orally  and  to  be 
used  as  a basis  for  general  class  discus- 
sions, worked  on  by  small  groups,  or 
completed  as  individual  assignments. 

Field  Tripping:  A Handbook  for  Teachers 
of  Kindergarten  through  Grade  Three  — 
by  Valerie  Anderson.  (Price  $5.25.) 

This  practical  set  of  guidelines  is  divided 
into  three  main  sections:  ‘Preparing  the 
Children  for  Field  Trips,’  which  provides  a 
group  of  readiness  activities  and  mini-trips 
that  will  enable  children  to  get  the  most  out 
of  field  trips;  ‘Choosing  a Field  Trip  Site,’ 
which  includes  a criteria  checklist;  and 
‘Field  Trip  Activities, \which  offers  direc- 
tions for  pre-trip,  on-site,  and  post-trip 
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activities,  as  well  as  plans  for  eight  specific 
trips. 

Field  Tripping  is  designed  to  get 
everyone  more  involved  in  trips,  enhance 
learning,  and  make  that  learning  enjoyable 
and  comfortable.  It  is  invaluable  not  only 
for  those  taking  the  children  on  trips  but 
also  for  personnel  at  the  sites  visited. 

Rate  and  Ratio:  Classroom- Tested  Cur- 
riculum Materials  for  Teachers  at  the 
Elementary  Level  — by  Floyd  Robinson. 
(Price  $5.50.)  Robinson  considers  weak- 
nesses in  pedagogy  and  texts  to  be  the 
root  cause  of  relatively  poor  student 
performance  in  areas  such  as  rate,  per 
cent,  and  interest  calculation.  Viewing  rate 
and  ratio  much  more  as  a task  of 
problem-solving  than  of  mathematical 
computation,  he  outlines  a sequence  of 
stages  in  the  mastery  of  skills  related  to 
rate  and  ratio  problems.  Following  this  are 
a series  of  lessons,  for  K to  8,  that  consist 
of  detailed  teaching  notes  and  examples  for 
student  practice. 

The  materials  are  intended  mainly  for 
grades  6,  7,  and  8.  However,  primary 
students  in  schools  with  a comprehensive 
problem-solving  program  and  early  secon- 
dary students  experiencing  difficulty  with 
rate  and  ratio  will  also  profit  from  the 
approach. 

Reflecting  on  Values:  Learning  Materials 
for  Grades  1-6  — by  Clive  Beck,  Norma 
McCoy,  & Jane  Bradley-Cameron. 

(Price  $10.95.)  Clive  Beck  has  pioneered 
the  ‘reflective’  approach  to  values  educa- 
tion, based  on  the  premise  that  a strong 
value  system  is  best  achieved  through 
systematic  reflection  on  values,  the  reasons 


for  them,  and  the  situations  to  which  they 
apply.  Reflecting  on  Values  provides 
teachers  with  a tool  for  putting  this 
approach  into  practice. 

This  illustrated  collection  of  49  repro- 
ducible units,  which  are  particularly  suita- 
ble for  inclusion  in  social  studies  courses, 
can  be  introduced  as  a separately  consti- 
tuted course , integrated  at  various  points  in 
an  established  subject,  or  used  selectively 
— whatever  best  suits  the  needs  of  the 
students  and  the  program. 

Accompanying  the  units  are  notes  on 
their  use,  a bibliography  for  further 
reading,  and  an  introduction  outlining 
background,  theory,  and  rationale. 

Writing  for  Results:  A Sourcebook  of 
Consequential  Composing  Activities  — by 
Marlene  Scardamalia,  Carl  Bereiter,  & 
Bryant  Fillion.  (Price  $10.50.) 

This  manual,  which  concentrates  on 


problem-solving,  thinking  strategies,  and 
goal  directedness,  can  be  used  by  teachers 
to  improve  a good  writing  program.  Sixty 
activities,  designed  to  guide  students  to 
think  ahead  to  the  consequences  of  their 
writing,  challenge  intellectually  while  de- 
veloping writing  abilities. 

The  proposed  grade  levels  (ranging  from 
4 to  12)  can  be  extended  up  or  down  to  suit 
students  by  using  suggested  variations  to 
make  the  material  easier  or  harder  or  to 
shift  the  focus  to  other  materials,  genres, 
etc.  To  foster  writing  across  the  cur- 
riculum, activities  are  cross-referenced 
according  to  subject  matter  to  which  they 
can  be  applied  as  well  as  to  language  arts 
curriculum  objectives. 

The  Forest  or  the  Trees  — directed  by  R. 
Pierce 

This  film  on  woodlot  management,  pro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources,  contains  print  instructional 
materials  prepared  by  the  Centre. 

Publications  Pending 

The  following  are  scheduled  for  publica- 
tion during  1981-82. 

A handbook  for  teachers  on  student 
evaluation  — written  by  Mark  Holmes. 

An  eighth  grade  French  grammar  review 
module  (a  student  learning  instructional 
materials  with  a Christmas  theme)  — 
developed  by  Lou  Cordon,  a French 
consultant  on  the  Lennox-Addington 
Board. 

A manual  for  teachers  on  cooperative 
education/World-of- Work  programs  — 
written  by  D.  Brison  and  J.  Piker,  a former 
cooperative  education  teacher  with  the 
Leeds-Grenville  Board. 

A manual  for  teachers  on  teaching 
problem-solving  — by  John  Ross  and 
Florence  Maynes. 

Two  sets  of  instructional  materials  on 
woodbuming  and  solar  energy  for  use  in 
intermediate  science  and  geography 
courses,  each  set  containing  student  text 
materials  and  a teacher  manual  — written 
by  Anthony  Smith. 

A publication  for  geography  teachers, 
heads,  and  consultants  on  knowledge 
structures  in  geography  — by  Floyd 
Robinson. 

A publication  for  instructional  designers  on 
the  general  problems  of  the  structure  of 
knowledge  in  geography  — by  Floyd 
Robinson. 


The  Learning  Materials  Development  and 
Implementation  Centre  welcomes  sugges- 
tions from  teachers  about  curriculum 
materials  they  would  find  useful.  Contact: 
The  Learning  Materials  Development  & 
Implementation  Centre 
3rd  Floor,  OISE 
252  Bloor  Street,  West 
Toronto,  Ont.  M5S  1V6 
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The  teaching 

E.B. Bentley 

For  ten  years  in  the  late  ’60s  and  early 
’70s,  Mrs.  Bentley  was  an  English  and 
history  teacher  and  head  of  the  English 
Department  at  the  Toronto  French  school. 
She  has  also  taught  in  Iowa,  Chicago, 
England  (for  the  U.S.  Airforce),  and 
Algeria  (at  the  American  school)  and  has 
been  a guest  lecturer  at  schools  and 
faculties  of  education  in  New  Zealand, 
Thailand,  and  India.  Since  1976,  she  has 
been  what  is  officially  called  an  occasional 
teacher,  but  more  commonly  called  a 
supply  teacher,  with  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education. 


Since  1976,  the  Toronto  Board’s  roll  of 
supply  teachers  has  been  flooded  with 
those  who  would  like  full-time  teaching 
posts,  while  previously  the  roll  was  made 
up  of  teachers  who  wanted  only  part-time 
employment  for  a variety  of  reasons  — 
family  commitments,  further  study,  or 
self-employment  projects.  The  system  of 
calls  for  supply  teachers  is  that  each  school 
obtains  its  own.  Officially,  this  is  a task  for 
the  principal.  In  my  experience,  only  one 
principal  dealt  with  the  day-to-day  calling 
of  teachers  for  brief  postings,  but  for  the 
longer  occasional  posts,  most  principals 
did  become  involved.  At  a few  schools,  it 
is  the  principal’s  secretary  who  makes  the 
calls.  In  my  experience,  it  is  usually  the 
task  of  the  department  head;  but  I have 
had  some  teachers  call  me  directly  to 
supply  for  them,  and  one  wife  of  a 
department  head  did  call  me  in  his  name  on 
two  or  three  occasions. 

With  the  Toronto  system,  the  school  and 
teacher  build  a relationship.  The  usual 
result  is  that  each  school  creates  a pool  of 
two  or  three  supply  teachers  in  each 
subject  upon  whom  they  call  regularly. 
Other  metropolitan  boards,  such  as  the 
Chicago  Board,  use  a central  calling  centre 
which  makes  its  calls  from  4:30  to  5: 15 
p.m.  and  7:00  to  8:00  a.m.,  and  the  names 
are  rotated  in  strict  order.  Although  the 
Toronto  system  makes  for  much  duplica- 
tion of  telephone  calls,  it  does  mean  that 
many  supply  teachers  become  ‘regulars’  at 
a few  schools.  I’m  sure  this  increases  the 
sense  of  belonging  and  commitment  for 
each  side.  Also,  many  supply  teachers  are 
called  in  for  more  than  one  subject.  This 
increases  the  chance  that  a student  will  see 
a temporary  teacher  on  another  occasion, 
and  helps  to  ease  some  of  the  problems  of 
discipline  which  inevitably  make  supply 
teaching  a less-than-satisfactory  situation. 
Being  called  directly  also  enables  the 
occasional  teacher  to  come  to  know 
something  more  about  the  particular  school 
and  its  method  of  operating. 
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School  Administration  and  the  Front  Office 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  we  adults 
carry  over  our  attitudes  toward  the  school 
office  from  our  own  school  experiences. 

I’m  still  timid  over  approaching  a school 
office.  Although  my  school  experiences 
were  happy,  a visit  to  ‘the  office’  was 
intimidating.  In  addition  to  being  affected 
by  the  carry-over  from  student  days,  I 
suspect  that  the  average  adult  is  also 
intimidated  by  large  numbers  of  students  in 
their  own  milieu.  At  least,  I find  looking  for 
the  school  office  or  principal’s  office  in  a 
new  school  calls  for  determination  on  my 
part,  and  I try  to  ignore  the  rapidity  of  my 
heart-beat  and  shortness  of  breath.  Watch- 
ing the  faces  and  actions  of  my  fellow 
supply  teachers,  I'm  convinced  I’m  not 
alone.  Therefore,  the  organization  and 
warmth  of  response  to  the  supply  teacher 
is  very  important.  Some  schools  are 
haphazard  and  off-hand.  It  has  been  my 
general  experience  that  the  collegiates  are 
the  schools  with  the  coldest  and  most 
intimidating  offices.  This  is  a curious 
anomaly  because  here  the  students  are  in 
the  office  to  make  arrangements  to  use  the 
public  address  system  or  discuss  year- 
books, while  in  the  category  three  schools, 
students  generally  clog  the  office  waiting  to 
see  the  vice-principals  for  disciplinary 
matters  or  social  services  assistance. 

Contact  with  the  Department  Head 

In  most  schools  and  on  most  occasions,  I 
found  that  the  office  would  give  me  a copy 
of  the  timetable  for  Mr.  X,  Miss  Y,  or  Mrs. 
Z and  send  me  off  to  find  the  department 
head  for  specific  assignments  and  instruc- 
tions. Only  one  of  the  department  heads  I 
encountered  had  carefully  thought  about 
making  a supply  teacher’s  task  easier  by 
supplying  a folder  in  which  the  assignments 
were  written  on  a page  with  columns 
beside  it  for  the  supply  teacher  to  enter 
what  was  actually  assigned  or  ‘covered’ 
and  any  further  comments.  Since  I believe 
that  time  passes  more  quickly  when  a 
classroom  is  profitably  employed  and  I 
always  try  to  write  a report  for  the  regular 
teacher,  this  was  splendid  for  me.  This 
head’s  folder  included  a list,  so  that  one 
knew  where  to  call  both  him  and  the 
vice-principal  during  the  day,  and  maps,  so 
that  one  could  find  the  washrooms, 
cafeteria,  workrooms  and  staff  rooms. 
Since  most  of  the  schools  I worked  at  have 
been  added  to,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to 
have  those  maps , because  there  is  always 
something  peculiar  about  the  inner  geog- 
raphy of  an  unfamiliar  school. 

Vice-principals  and  Discipline 
I mentioned  above  vice-principals  and 
discipline  problems.  It  is  the  unenviable 
task  of  vice-principals  to  be  the  teacher’s 
resort  when  matters  get  out  of  hand.  Often 
the  school  has  two  vice-principals;  one 
handles  the  affairs  of  Grades  9-10,  and  the 


other  is  responsible  for  Grades  11-13.  The 
trick  for  a supply  teacher  is  to  learn  whom 
to  call  and  how  to  call  before  encountering 
any  class.  I know  many  teachers  would 
rather  suffer  mayhem  than  call  for  the 
vice-principal.  Several  supply  teachers 
have  said  that  they  never  call  for  help 
because  they  are  afraid  they  won’t  be 
called  back  to  teach  there.  Often,  they  are 
the  ones  who  complain  most  bitterly  about 
the  misbehavior  of  a class  or  the  school. 
Since  I take  myself  too  seriously  and  also 
feel  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  a teacher 
to  maintain  professional  standards.  I’ve 
vowed  that  I will  not  endure  deliberate 
discourtesy  and  nor  will  I become  a maniac 
shouting  for  order.  Therefore,  if  a class 
will  not,  after  three  attempts,  come  to 
order  when  I speak  quietly,  but  firmly,  to 
it,  I call  the  vice-principal’s  office  and  ask 
for  assistance.  Usually  the  act  of  calling  is 
sufficient,  but  I have  called  back  to  request 
his/her  appearance,  and  I now  know 
several  splendid  persons  who  offer  solid 
backing  and  others  to  avoid  because  they 
become  the  screaming  maniac.  When  it 
comes  to  sending  individual  students  to  the 
office,  I also  now  know  those  vice- 
principals whose  first  questions  will  be 
‘Did  you  touch  him?’  But  then  again  I have 
had  vice-principals  hunt  me  up  to  say 
thank  you  for  calling  a situation  to  their 
attention  or  to  report  on  the  action  taken. 

This  autumn  I encountered  an  instance 
of  the  unenviable  disciplinary  role  of  the 
vice-principal.  At  one  school  for  which  I 
supplied  for  three  weeks,  I went  twice  a 
week  to  deliver  and  collect  papers  which 
the  regular  teacher  had  assessed  for  her 
students.  We  discussed  her  classes,  and 
she  told  me  I had  better  prepare  myself  for 
the  return  of  a particular  student.  It  turned 
out  that  when  this  student  had  interrupted 
her  in  conversation  with  another  student 
after  school,  the  teacher  had  asked  him  to 
wait  until  she  was  free.  He  had  shouted  at 
her,  calling  her  a “fucking  bitch”,  and  she 
had  reported  him  to  the  vice-principal. 
During  an  interview,  the  student  told  the 
vice-principal  that  he’d  better  be  careful, 
because  his  dad  knew  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  for  that  area. 

The  vice- principal  said  that  was  nice,  but 
the  student  was  expelled  from  school  (not 
just  from  English)  until  the  student’s  dad 
could  meet  with  the  vice-principal.  This 
was  on  a Monday.  On  Tuesday,  the  school 
was  telephoned  by  the  assistant  super- 
intendent’s office  to  say  that  the  student 
was  reinstated  as  of  Wednesday  and  the 
vice-principal  should  see  the  assistant 
superintendent  on  Thursday  morning.  I 
don’t  know  the  outcome  of  the  vice- 
principal’s  interview,  but  the  student  came 
to  school  on  Wednesday  and  didn’t 
show  up  at  English  class  until  Friday. 

He  strolled  in,  listened  to  me  give 
instructions  to  the  class,  and  then  strolled 
out,  saying  ‘I  ain’t  staying  to  do  no  work.’ 
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So  I told  him  to  report  to  the  office,  and 
then  I telephoned  the  secretary  with  the 
happy  news  that  he  was  not  in  my  class 
and  might  be  appearing  there  to  report  his 
side  of  things.  The  boy’s  father  is  a 
politician,  and  the  whole  episode  is  one  of 
the  most  depressing  I’ve  encountered  in 
my  work  for  the  Toronto  Board.  Since  I 
was  a supply  teacher,  I forebore  to 
exacerbate  the  situation  by  asking  the 
vice-principal  about  his  view.  I’m  willing  to 
predict  that  he  will  soon  leave  the 
profession,  and  I’m  sure  it  has  been  very 
depressing  for  him.  It  is  episodes  like  this 
which  should  give  teachers,  educational 
administrators,  and  Ministry  planners  oc- 
casion to  pause  over  these  moral  values 
education  programs  that  are  being  intro- 
duced into  the  schools. 

In  the  Classroom 

The  usual  response  to  the  news  that 
'there’s  a sub’  is  the  assumption  that  no 
work,  no  learning  will  go  on.  Most  schools 
allow  the  Grade  13s  to  disappear  whenever 
the  regular  teacher  is  not  there.  Yet,  during 
a week  at  one  of  the  collegiates,  I recall 
discussing  literary  matters  and  tackling  the 
writing  of  short  stories  with  these  students 
and  we  all  felt  that  this  had  been  a 
profitable  activity.  One  lad  came  on 
Monday;  he  returned  on  Tuesday  with  a 
companion,  who  brought  number  three  on 
Wednesday. 

Generally,  aside  from  Grade  13s,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  collegiate  students 
have  a greater  sense  of  carrying  on  with 
work  because  it  is  part  of  an  overall  design. 


Not  only  do  they  know  that  if  they  don’t 
carry  on  with  reading  Pygmalion,  they  will 
have  more  to  do  ‘on  their  own’  but  also 
they  recognize  that  their  course  is  aiming 
to  accomplish  more  than  coop  them  up 
for  all  those  hours.  I say,  ‘generally’ 
because,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  ‘goof  off 
for  the  moment,  and  also  it  is  in  the 
collegiates  where  I remember  the  pseudo- 
well-bred needling;  ‘My  but  those  are 
pretty  ear-rings’  — in  reply  to  a question 
about  Higgins;  or  ‘May  I help  you  take 
attendance?  It  must  be  very  difficult  for  a 
sub  to  take  attendance’  — during  the  oral 
reading  of  the  last  few  lines  of  a play. 

In  the  classroom,  then,  I try  to  teach.  I 
first  carry  on  with  what  I have  been  asked 
to  do.  If  I’m  left  high  and  dry , I read  and  talk 
with  the  students.  I have  some  set  lectures 
— on  ‘the  anatomy  of  a book,’  using 
dictionaries,  playing  detective  in  a library, 
working  as  a research  assistant  for  my 
scholarly  husband,  schools  I have  visited 
in  Algeria,  Poona,  Toronto,  Kashmir,  New 
Zealand,  Thailand,  England,  and  the  U.S., 
what  we  can  remember  about  any  Shakes- 
peare play,  playing  hang-man,  telling 
progressive  stories,  introducing  oneself, 
choral  readings,  favourite  stories,  how  I 
cry  when  I read,  and  tell  me  about  your 
school.  There  have  been  times  when  the 
students  were  so  resistant  that  I have 
encouraged  them  to  work  on  material  for 
another  class  or  assigned  them  the  writing 
of  a letter.  I do  not  allow  breaking  into 
private  gossip  sessions  which  exclude 
others,  most  especially  the  teacher. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  the 


differences  between  1976  and  1981  that  I 
observe  in  the  classroom.  I suspect  that 
some  of  the  differences  come  out  because 
of  changes  in  me  and  my  techniques.  But  it 
seems  to  met  that  the  number  of  Grade  13s 
who  appear  in  classes  has  slightly  in- 
creased during  the  past  year  or  so.  Perhaps 
this  indicates  more  seriousness  over  the 
work. 

There  are  differences  to  be  seen  in 
English  as  a Second  Language  students. 
First,  there  is  the  increase  in  Chinese- 
speaking immigrants,  resulting  from  the 
refugee  programs  of  the  past  two  years  and 
more  visa  students  appearing  in  the  high 
schools.  Second,  the  number  of  absolutely 
new  European  or  Latin  American  im- 
migrants entering  school  immediately  after 
their  arrival  here  has  almost  stopped. 

Thus,  the  ESL  students  are  not  new  to  the 
country  and  to  the  language.  Further,  the 
secondary  school  teachers  of  the  regular 
and  the  ESL  classes  have  a different  task, 
one  of  which  is  to  deal  with  real  literature, 
something  which  could  not  previously  be 
done  with  a youngster  two  weeks  out  of 
the  mountains  of  Venezuela.  l am  not 
arguing  for  restrictions  on  immigration,  but 
I am  saying  that  the  task  of  the  English 
teacher  is  made  easier  by  not  having  new, 
non-English  speaking  students  entering 
class  throughout  the  school  year.  Also,  it  is 
far  easier  to  teach  English  language  and 
literature  to  students  whose  mother- 
tongue  is  not  English  after  they  have  been 
attending  school  in  English  for  several 
years. 

A category-three  school  with  which  I 
had  a good  deal  of  experience  showed  a 
response  to  this  difference  by  the  content 
of  their  English  courses.  The  addition  of 
works  such  as  Death  of  a Salesman,  for 
instance,  to  the  Grade  12  English  cur- 
riculum was  noticeable  in  the  autumn  of 
1980.  They  weren’t  there  in  1976  — or,  if 
they  were  there,  they  weren’t  being  taught. 

Race  Relations 

Another  observable  fact  about  the  schools, 
one  which  I think  is  going  to  become  an 
increasing  problem,  is  that  of  worsening 
race  relations.  There  were  few  blacks  and 
fewer  orientals  at  one  of  the  schools  where 
I taught  in  1976.  Students  tended  to  cluster 
together  linguistically  — Portuguese, 
Spanish,  Italian,  with  the  few  native 
English  speakers  combining  students  with 
family  backgrounds  from  Scotland,  the 
Indian  sub-continent,  and  the  Caribbean. 
This  clustering  was  not  encouraged,  but  it 
did  happen.  By  the  spring  of  1977, 1 had 
South  American  male  students  admitting  that 
they  no  longer  went  to  the  neighborhood 
community  centre  because  the  Italian  and 
Portuguese  lads  had  told  them  they  weren’t 
acceptable  there.  In  the  autumn  of  1978,  at 
a Mosaic  night  in  which  foods,  dances,  and 
costumes  of  various  national  and  geo- 
graphic groups  were  on  display,  the  West 
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Indians  gathered  at  the  door  of  ‘their’ 
room,  and  non-West  Indian  students  and 
staff  were  afraid  to  enter.  The  next 
morning,  some  West  Indian  girls  boasted  to 
me  of  their  success  in  keeping  ‘outsiders’ 
out.  By  the  autumn  of  1980,  the  front  hall 
of  the  school  was  occupied  by  the  blacks  in 
the  morning  and,  after  school,  by  the 
non-blacks  — within  this  group,  only  a few 
of  the  lighter  of  the  South  Americans  were 
visible;  the  orientals  were  never  visible  for 
they  had  their  own  cluster  in  the  lower, 
back  regions  of  the  school. 

Lest  you  think  this  doesn’t  carry  into  the 
classroom,  let  me  disabuse  you.  Often  a 
supply  teacher  is  given  no  seating  plan.  I 
ask  my  students  to  sit  in  their  usual  places, 
but  usually  they  do  not.  I take  the  class  list 
around  and  take  attendance  that  way, 
struggling  to  end  up  with  as  many  names  as 
heads.  If  I have  no  class  list,  I then  have 
each  student  sign  and  if  they  choose  to 
register  a good  friend  or  Chester  Field, 
that’s  O.K.  with  me,  but  only  as  many 
names  as  heads  are  allowed.  It  is 
astonishing  how  resentful  many  classes  are 
over  such  ‘dumb’  antics  as  these.  ‘Aw, 
teach,  why  do  you  bother;  ya  jes  let  us  be 
en  we  won’t  bother  you  none.’  In  all  of 
this,  at  the  category  3,  4,  and  5 schools, 
time  and  time  again  one  sees  clusters  of 
racial  groups  within  the  classroom.  At  the 
school  I have  just  been  discussing,  the 
blacks  cluster  around  a window  as  far  from 
the  teacher  as  possible,  and  the  non-blacks 
gather  at  the  door  by  the  teacher.  There  is 
constant  verbal  bickering  between  the 
groups  and  occasional  physical  tussles. 
When  I asked  the  regular  teacher  about 
this  racial  dichotomy,  she  admitted  that  it 
was  so  and  expressed  the  hope  that  she 
would  bring  them  together  by  the  end  of 
the  term.  (This  being  early  November,  I 
was  not  optimistic.) 

At  the  collegiates,  the  racial  relations  are 
not  so  overly  hostile,  but  they  are  there. 
Many  of  the  students  of  Anglo-Saxon 
background  smilingly  say  deplorable  things 
about  blacks,  ‘Chinks,’  and  ‘Pakis’  and, 
when  spoken  to  about  it,  pretend  it  is  all  a 
joke,  put  their  hands  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  classmate,  and  smile:  ‘Aw  Miss,  he 
can’t  help  it  if  I recognize  my  superiority, 
can  he?’  I have  seen  many  lads  smile  and 
pretend  it  is  O.K,  but  the  hurt  and  anger  is 
in  their  eyes.  The  girls  are  much  more 
subtle  about  it  and  perhaps  even  nastier. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  a mosaic  all 
right  — unfortunately,  it  isn’t  cemented 
together;  the  edges  are  jagged  glass,  so 
don’t  try  to  do  more  than  look  at  it. 

Nor  be  surprised  if  you,  as  a supply 
teacher,  are  accused  of  racial  bigotry.  Last 
April  I was  to  show  films  to  a geography 
class.  I’d  seen  the  films  during  my  ‘spare’ 
so  that  I could  introduce  them.  One  lad 
entered  the  classroom  late,  and  I knew 
better  than  to  start  the  late-slip  routine.  He 
then  took  out  a deck  of  cards,  turned  his 
back  to  me,  and  invited  a mate  to  play 
cards.  I took  over  the  cards  for  the  rest  of 
the  period  and  began  the  films.  Then,  when 


I asked  the  lad  to  a)  watch  the  film,  b)  stop 
chewing  gum,  c)  remove  his  hat,  and  d) 
stop  talking  or  take  himself  off  to  see  the 
vice-principal,  I was  told  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  I was  a racist  and  he  was  gonna 
report  me.  It  was  only  then  that  I observed 
that  he  was  anything  but  a disturbance.  It 
is  an  intimidating  accusation,  no  matter 
how  far  fetched.  I stuck  to  my  guns,  and 
the  hat,  gum,  and  talk  subsided.  (I  don’t 
think  he  watched  the  films.)  Following  the 
film,  he  and  a colleague  told  me  that  one 
day  they  had  called  the  police  and  the 
whole  school  had  been  surrounded.  It  was 
all  very  hazy  — something  to  do  with  the 
teachers  and  non-black  students  being  kept 
in  by  the  police  while  the  blacks  left.  I 
didn’t  believe  this,  but  there  was  some- 
thing to  it,  the  strongest  accusation  being 
aimed  by  the  blacks  at  an  Asian  Indian 
teacher.  When  I asked  about  it  in  the  staff 
room,  I was  told  that  indeed  the  police  had 
been  called,  but  the  teachers  had  been  told 
not  to  discuss  it  with  outsiders. 

This  same  school  has  had  several  fires 
set  by  the  students.  Few  teachers  are 
willing  to  pretend  that  they  are  teaching.  I 
was  warned  at  the  beginning  by  the  history 
and  English  heads  that  supply  teaching  for 
them  was  a matter  of  keeping  some  order 
and  making  the  time  pass.  Most  of  the 
work  I’ve  had  to  assign  has  been  straight 
copy  work.  It’s  not  pleasant.  The  students 
know  they  are  losers,  and  they  mostly 
carry  chips  on  their  shoulders.  I often 
wonder  why  they  (teachers  or  students) 
bother  to  show  up.  Some  don’t.  The 
classes  begin  in  September  with  about 
thirty-two  students  in  each  class,  and  by 
late  October,  it  is  unusual  to  have 
attendance  of  more  than  twelve. 

I’ve  learned  that  in  several  schools 
drunkenness  in  the  classroom  brings  about 
a two-day  suspension.  The  whole  issue  of 
drugs  is  avoided.  When  I asked  whether 
anyone  should  be  told  of  fifteen-year  old 
students  passing  amounts  of  seventy 
dollars  to  other  students,  the  answer  was 
‘no.’  It  seems  to  me  that  a very  serious 
issue  is  being  ignored.  There  are  work 
sessions  on  race  relations.  I’m  sure  that 
administrators  have  their  training  and  work 
sessions  on  the  disaffected  young,  but  I’m 
equally  sure  that  few  persons  connected 
with  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  or 
the  public  realize  the  levels  of  despair,  the 
crime,  and  the  anti-social  behavior  which 
exists  in  some  Toronto  secondary  schools. 

I wonder  how  teachers  can  bring 
themselves  to  participate  in  social  occa- 
sions in  some  of  the  schools.  The  threats, 
the  vile  language,  and  the  disgusting  overt 
gestures  are  too  much  for  me. 

Overt  Professionalism  of  English  Teachers 
It  is  in  the  staff  and  English  work  rooms 
where  the  supply  teacher  learns  most  about 
the  particular  English  department.  Not 
only  is  the  department  judgeable  by  what  is 
offered  to  the  supply  teacher  but  also  by 
the  discussion  which  goes  on  amongst  the 
staff.  All  of  us  discuss  a new  restaurant, 


our  mother-in-law’s  latest  trip,  the  sport  of 
the  season,  Ontario  teacher  federation 
news  and  views,  or  staff  gossip,  but  in 
some  schools  it  never  seems  to  extend  any 
further  — to  talking  about  teaching  at  a 
specific  or  professional  level.  Again,  my 
experience  of  the  category-three  schools  is 
that  the  teachers  do  not  talk  shop  in  the 
staff  rooms  — significantly,  the  depart- 
mental space  is  divided  into  two  parts,  a 
space  for  locking  away  material,  very  like  a 
vault,  and  tiny  cubicles  into  which  are 
crammed  a desk  for  the  head  and  assistant 
head  and  one  table  and  coat  rack  for  the 
others;  yet  the  lounges  are  lighter  and 
pleasanter  than  the  usual  staff  rooms  of  the 
other  schools.  The  two  most  interesting 
and  productive  English  workrooms  I 
encounter  are  in  one  of  the  technical  and 
one  of  the  secondary  schools  and  are 
physically  stuffy  and  airless.  In  these  two 
schools,  the  staff  exchange  ideas  and 
discuss  their  actual  teaching;  they  share 
materials  and  are  quick  to  respond  to 
queries  of  a new  or  supply  teacher. 

Teacher  Disaffection 

My  supply  teaching  began  in  the  fall  after 
the  teachers’  strike  of  the  late  winter  of 
1976.  1 definitely  felt  that  teachers, 
administrators,  students,  and  parents  were 
raw  over  their  experiences.  Additionally, 
the  board  had  ‘over-hired’  150  teachers, 
and  schools  had  teachers  on  contract  who 
had  been  sent  to  them  to  do  clerical  or 
occasional  teaching.  The  atmosphere  in  the 
staffrooms  was  heavy  and  closed.  As  the 
year  wore  on,  some  of  the  teachers 
revealed  a defensive  bitterness  that  I feel 
has  not  yet  been  dispelled.  Some  of  the 
English  teachers  have  told  me  that  they  no 
longer  care  about  the  quality  of  their  work. 
They  feel  that  no  one  — not  the  students, 
the  parents,  or  the  Board  — want  quality 
work;  they  just  want  the  schools  to 
continue  with  the  least  ‘waves’  or  dis- 
turbances from  anyone.  I was  away  in 
India  during  the  strike,  and  recently  I still 
had  teachers  telling  me  how  lucky  I was  to 
have  been  ‘out  of  it’  — teachers  who  date 
their  dissatisfaction  with  their  profession 
from  that  time. 

But  it  is  more  than  the  strike  of  1976 
which  has  disaffected  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  alarming  number  of  teachers. 

Because  my  supply  teaching  has  mainly 
been  in  English,  I can’t  compare  English 
teachers  with  those  of  other  subjects;  but 
from  my  view  in  the  staff  rooms  of  some 
fourteen  schools,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
English  departments  are  especially  vulner- 
able. 

I’m  sure  it  has  not  helped  that  the 
English  classroom  time  was  reduced,  then 
English  was  not  required  every  year  for  all 
high  school  students,  and  now  first  year 
university  students  are  being  given  English 
proficiency  tests.  This  year,  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  instituting  a first  year  English  , 
course  which  is  very  carefully  not  being 
called  remedial  English;  but  non-university 
teachers  will  realize  that  that  is  what  it  is. 


We  high  school  teachers  and  the  press  may 
not  realize  that  the  University  English 
department  is  trying  to  cope  with  a 
tightening  budget  and  falling  enrollment. 
Some  of  the  professors  have  said  to  me 
that  they  are  hoping  to  catch  some  of  these 
university  students  and  lure  them  into 
reading  English.  Others  deny  vehemently 
that  the  course  is  remedial,  yet  tell  me  that 
their  first,  second,  third,  and  even  fourth 
year  students  say  that,  in  all  their  school 
years,  they  never  studied  grammar  — not 
to  say  writing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
techniques  of  research  writing,  any  litera- 
ture ‘worth  doing,’  and  certainly  not  any 
speaking  skills  or  efforts  at  summarizing.  I 
beg  all  who  are  involved  with  the  teaching 
of  English  at  any  level  to  remember  the 
following:  (1)  We  are  all  notorious  for 
‘forgetting’  exposure  to  anything  if  we  feel 
we  might  be  held  responsible  for  it;  (2)  The 
present  university  students  have  been 
allowed  to  take  Grade  13  certificates 
without  being  required  to  study  English; 
and  (3)  Students  enter  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities  after  Grade  12,  and  the 
proposed  University  of  Toronto  introduc- 
tory English  course  is  being  modeled  on 
U.S.  first  year  university  courses. 

As  I say,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  out  of 
self-defence,  the  English  teachers  become 
disaffected.  All  the  English  workroom 
needs  is  a visit  from  the  head  of  the  history 
department  with  a remark  such  as  ‘Old 
front  office  has  decreed  that  our  history 
exams  will  be  essay  questions,  no  multiple 
choice.  Why  can’t  you  English  teachers 
teach  these  kids  to  write  simple  basic 
English  so  that  we  can  find  out  what  they 
know  through  essay  questions?’  Yes, 
indeed,  why  can’t  we? 

Dedication  and  Burn-Out 

This  brings  me  to  the  topics  of  dedication 
and  what  is  called  teacher  ‘burn-out.’  They 
are  both  there  in  all  the  schools  at  which  I 
have  worked.  Fortunately,  a supply 
teacher  has  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
dedicated  teachers  because  usually  they 
are  the  ones  who  are  away  only  because  of 
field  trips  or  special  training  sessions.  Yet 
they  are  not  necessarily  available  to  the 
supply  teacher  because  they  may  spend 
little  time  in  the  staff  room  — they  are 
either  working  at  preparations  or  available 
to  their  students.  They  are  there  — in 
every  school  and  of  all  ages.  It  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  catch  them  at  lunch  time  or  to 
observe  them  working  with  their  students. 

The  teachers  who  are  burnt  out  are  also 
present  at  all  the  schools.  Often  I’m  called 
to  supply  for  them.  The  reason  for  their 
absence  will  vary,  but  they  are  the  ones 
who,  supposedly  cold-ridden,  speak  over 
the  telephone  in  a normal  voice,  don’t 
answer  the  phone  forty-five  minutes  later, 
don’t  leave  lesson  plans,  do  leave  piles  of 
books  and  papers  about  their  desks  or 
workroom  area  which  reveal  that  the 
worksheets,  test  questions,  and  discussion 
material  are  the  straight  recycling  of  work 
done  years  ago.  They  are  the  ones  who 


show  no  respect  for  the  students  or 
themselves.  Often  they  are  lethargic  and  do 
nothing.  Their  only  conversation  with  a 
supply  teacher  is  to  tick  him  off  for 
unknowingly  having  sat  down  to  work  at 
the  sacred  bridge  table.  There  are  also 
those  who  ‘moonlight’  at  other  jobs.  House 
renovation,  insurance  sales,  and  real  estate 
seem  to  be  the  sidelines  of  many  Toronto 
secondary  school  teachers.  There  is  one 
woman  in  her  thirties  who  uses  her  lunch, 
spare,  and  duty  periods  to  make  calls  for 
her  real  estate  activities.  She  takes  clients 
to  see  possible  houses  from  4:00  p.m.  and 
talks  of  closing  deals  at  1:00  a.m.  She  is  an 
English  teacher,  and  I’ve  never  seen  her 
read  a text  or  correct  a paper,  although  I 
have  been  observing  her  with  some 
regularity  for  two  years.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a problem  which  ought  to  be 
investigated  by  the  Teachers’  Federation. 

Language-and-Literature  and  the  English 
Teacher 

The  facile  use  of  language  and  an  avowed 
interest  in  literature  are  what  I look  for  in 
my  fellow  English  teachers.  One  can 
observe  teachers  whose  own  oral  English 
is  untrained  and  careless.  I know  one 
encounters  English  teachers  who  confess 
to  never  reading  and  others  who  don’t 
write  even  personal  letters.  Teachers  avoid 
teaching  poetry  or  the  elements  of  sentence 
structure  because  they  themselves  don’t 
know  anything  about  such  topics.  I do 
submit  from  my  observations  in  the  staff 
and  workrooms  of  the  schools  at  which  I 
have  been  a supply  teacher  that  there  is  a 
core  of  English  teachers  above  the  age  of 
thirty-five  who  do  speak  better,  read  more, 
and  discuss  their  reading  in  public  more 
than  the  teachers  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five.  (Alas,  I see  few 
teachers  younger  than  twenty-seven.) 

There  is  also  a core  of  over-thirty-five 
teachers  who  were  pressed  into  English 
teaching  because  of  the  shortage  of  warm 
bodies  in  the  1960s;  seldom  do  they  reveal 
any  love  of  language  or  literature. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  any 
vague  generalization  such  as  the  one  I’m 
making;  but  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Department  of  English  workshop  on  the 
university  proficiency  exams,  an  attractive, 
vivacious  teacher  of  about  thirty  main- 
tained that  she  had  studied  grammar  as 
grammar  only  in  Grade  8.  During  her 
Grade  13  and  university  years,  she  was 
puzzled  by  the  term  ‘awkward’  placed  on 
her  papers,  and  she  dutifully  but  uncom- 
prehendingly  rewrote  them.  When  she 
started  teaching,  she  was  tempted  ‘to  lazily 
continue  [s/c  ] with  the  “awkwards,”  but 
she  found  that  ‘the  lesser  number  [s/c  ] of 
general  remarks  were  [sic  ] better’  than  if 
she  ‘went  home  to  hopefully  puzzle  [sic  ] 
out  what  was  wrong  for  her  students  and 
make  more  clear  suggestions.’  She  is  a 
Toronto  high  school,  University,  and  OCE 
product.  She  is  concerned  about  her 
teaching  and  attended  this  meeting  on  her 
own  time.  But  her  standard  of  oral  English 


is  below  what  it  should  be. 

During  my  first  day  at  one  school,  a 
young  teacher  came  into  the  workroom  to 
ask  about  how  to  show  possessives  with 
words  ending  in  s.  She  was  given  several 
replies  of  “I  don’t  know”.  Nobody  offered 
a correct  reply  or  suggested  the  use  of  a 
handbook  or  grammar  text.  I’m  still 
puzzled  and  discouraged  by  that.  The  three 
most  articulate  and  best-trained  teachers  of 
the  department  were  not  present,  but 
surely  someone  knew  the  correct  answer 
or  how  to  find  an  authority  to  consult. 

The  Future 

I do  feel  that  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Grade  13  English  requirement  and  the 
existence  of  the  University  English  profi- 
ciency examination  will  ultimately  improve 
the  English  of  the  students  who  enter 
teacher-training  programs.  Further  em- 
phasis on  the  teaching  of  writing  is  also,  I 
believe,  a positive  development.  These  are 
factors  which  will  help  an  English  teacher 
believe  that  she/he  must  care  about  the 
quality  of  English  used  and  the  level  of 
skills  attained.  Here’s  reinforcement  for 
believing  that  indeed  we  do  have  the  best 
possible  subject  to  teach. 

In  these  days  of  a surplus  of  teachers 
and  a fall  in  student  enrollment,  I should 
like  to  make  a proposal  for  the  secondary- 
school  timetables.  If  the  timetable  allot- 
ment for  English  were  to  be  increased,  this 
would  cut  down  the  number  of  students  an 
English  teacher  encounters,  since  the 
English  teacher  could  not  meet  with  as 
many  different  sets  of  classes  during  the 
accepted  weekly  teaching  load.  Fewer 
students  and  more  class  time  with  the 
students  should  help  all  English  teachers  to 
achieve  better  English  instruction. 

Toronto  is  still  very  fortunate  in  its 
schools.  In  terms  of  physical  plant  and 
equipment,  we  tax  payers  provide  very 
generously  for  our  young.  In  fact,  I believe 
that  money  and  attention  frequently  are 
lavished  where  they  could  be  carefully 
diminished.  But  often  I feel,  and  I am 
perhaps  a little  biassed,  that  the  teachers, 
especially  the  English  teachers,  should  be 
second  only  to  the  students,  especially  the 
English  students,  in  terms  of  their  impor- 
tance to  our  society. 

Note:  Since  September  1976,  Mrs. 

Bentley  has  been  a supply  teacher  at  the 
following  Toronto  Secondary  Schools: 

Bickford  Park  High  School 
Central  High  School  Commerce 
Central  Technical 
Danforth  Technical 
Eastern  High  School  Commerce 
Humberside  Collegiate  Institute 
Jarvis  Collegiate  Institute 
Lake  view  Secondary  School 
Malvern  Collegiate  Institute 
Monarch  Park  Secondary 
North  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute 
Northern  Secondary 
Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute 
West  Toronto  Secondary  School 
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Les  madias 
forment-ils 
la  jeunesse? 


Pierre-D.  Lapointe, 

L'office  de  la  telecommunication 
educative  de  I'Ontario 

Les  adolescents  se  voient  forces  d’e  voluer 
dans  une  societe  orientee  vers  les  loisirs. 

La  culture  dite  de  masse  que  vehiculent  les 
medias  ne  cesse  d’imposer  ses  valeurs  a la 
societe  et  d’accroitre  l’importance  de 
l’audio-visuel  comme  divertissement.  Et 
l’adolescent,  qui  traverse  la  phase  la  plus 
receptive  de  l’existence  humaine,  assimile 
cette  culture  au  moment  ou  il  apprend  a 
vivre  en  groupe. 

La  television  a eu  pour  effet  de 
democratiser  l’education  et  le  divertisse- 
ment, de  les  rendre  accessibles  a toutes  les 
couches  de  la  societe.  L’ universality  de 
son  langage,  la  fascination  de  son  specta- 
cle, la  variete  de  ses  emissions  font  de  la 
television  un  element  important  de  la  vie 
des  adolescents.  D’ailleurs,  l’auditoire  du 
petit  ecran  se  compose  en  grande  partie 
d’adolescents  et  de  jeunes  adultes. 

Etudier  l’influence  des  medias  elec- 
troniques  sur  les  adolescents  d’aujourd’hui 
s’avere  une  tache  gigantesque.  Le  nombre 
et  la  complexity  des  facteurs  tant  sociaux 
qu’economiques,  culturels  ou  moraux, 
rendent  l’analyse  ardue.  Nous  avons 
toutefois  essaye  de  determiner  a l’aide  d’un 
sondage  le  role  que  joue  la  television 
aupres  des  adolescents,  leur  comportement 
de  telespectateurs  et  le  genre  d’emissions 
qu’ils  preferent. 

Pour  l’effectuer,  nous  avons  selectionne 
au  mois  de  fevrier  dernier  un  echantillon,  au 
hasard,  comprenant  des  jeunes  aussi  re- 
presentatifs  que  possible  des  adolescents 
de  la  province.  (II  faudra  done  se  rappeler 
les  limites  de  l’echantillonnage  et  du 
sondage  lors  de  1’ interpretation  des 
donnees.)  Les  sujets  ont  ete  choisis  parmi 
les  etudiants  d’une  ecole  secondaire  de 
langue  fran?aise  en  milieu  urbain.  Nous 
avons  tente  de  prendre  des  individus  issus 
de  la  classe  moyenne,  pouvant  s’exprimer 
en  fran?ais  et  en  anglais  et  reunissant  les 
caracteristiques  les  plus  marquantes  de  la 
population  adolescente  de  1’ ecole. 

Le  questionnaire  a ete  administre  en 
fran?ais  a 12  etudiants,  6 gar?ons  et  6 filles, 
de  9e,  1 le  et  13e  annees,  soit  a un  total  de 
36  etudiants. 


Les  resultats  du  sondage  nous  fournis- 
sent  de  precieuses  indications  concernanv 
l’influence  de  la  television,  du  point  de  vue 
social  et  psychologique,  sur  les  jeunes,  la 
place  qu’elle  occupe  dans  leurs  loisirs  et 
son  importance  parmi  les  autres  moyens  de 
communication. 

Les  resultats  ont  demontre  que  la 
television  a une  place  preponderate  dans 
la  vie  des  adolescents,  pour  qui  elle 
represente  un  divertissement,  un  ins- 
trument d’evasion  et  une  fagon  de 
s’instruire.  Les  adolescents  de  14  a 16  ans 
aiment  mieux  regarder  la  television  que 
ceux  de  17  a 19  ans.  64%  des  gar?ons  et 
50%  des  filles  de  14  a 16  ans  utilisent  la 
television  pour  se  divertir.  Chez  les 
adolescents  de  17  a 19  ans,  83%  des 
ganjons  et  64%  des  filles  la  regardent  aussi 
pour  se  divertir,  ce  qui  nous  surprend  car 
nous  nous  attendions  a ce  que  ce  soit  les 
filles  qui  considerent  le  plus  la  television 
comme  un  loisir. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  du  choix  d’emissions, 

28%  des  gargons  preferent  les  comedies  de 
situation  et  36%  des  filles  les  teleromans. 
Mais  nous  ne  pouvons  en  tirer  plus  de 
conclusions  car  les  gar?ons  n’ont  pas 
suffisamment  explique  les  raisons  de  leurs 
choix. 

Comme  nous  l’avons  deja  mentionne,  la 
television  semble  exercer  une  influence 
considerable  sur  les  adolescents.  Etant 
donne  qu’ils  la  regardent  regulierement, 
son  contenu  les  affecte  profondement  a 
tous  les  niveaux:  pensee,  aspirations, 
personnalite,  comportement  social.  Cer- 
tains adolescents  paraissent  bouleverses 
par  la  realite  qu’expose  la  television.  Les 
scenes  de  guerre  et  de  violence  criminelle, 
les  images  de  revoke  contre  l’autorite  civile 
ou  familiale,  le  misere  physique  et  morale 
des  defavorises  d’ici  ou  d’ailleurs  leur 
donnent  parfois  l’impression  que  le  monde 
n’est  fait  que  d’injustices  et  de  cruautes. 
Mais  il  est  difficile  d’en  evaluer  les 
repercussions  a partir  des  reponses  au 
questionnaire.  Car  la  plupart  ont  declare 
que  ces  scenes  les  laissaient  indifferents 
alors  que  l’un  d’eux  a admis  avoir  songe  au 


suicide  a la  suite  d’une  emission  . . . 

La  television  presente  aux  adolescents 
toutes  les  facettes  de  la  vie  et  tous  les 
genres  de  vie.  Par  son  entremise,  les  jeunes 
sont  done  en  contact  permanent  avec  les 
grandeurs,  les  tendresses,  les  perversions 
et  les  batailles  de  1’ existence.  Mais  en 
montrant  habituellement  des  situations 
extremes,  la  television  risque  de  creer  chez 
les  jeunes  une  fausse  conception  du 
monde. 

La  television  influe  aussi  sur  les  relations 
de  l’adolescent  avec  ses  pairs.  Le  spectacle 
devient  pour  lui  une  experience  de 
socialisation  puisqu’il  decouvre  toutes  les 
classes  de  la  societe,  du  mineur  au 
medecin,  du  plus  riche  au  plus  pauvre.  La 
television  le  met  en  contact  avec  tous  les 
groupes  ethniques  et  toutes  les  societes. 

Elle  permet  a l’adolescent  d’elargir  ses 
perspectives,  ce  qui  l’incitera  peut-etre  a 
vouloir  mieux  connaitre  la  mosaique 
culturelle  dans  laquelle  il  vit. 

Le  petit  ecran  semble  avoir  la  faculte  de 
provoquer  des  changements  chez  les 
telespectateurs.  On  a toutefois  peine  a , 

definir  ces  changements  compte  tenu  de  la 
complexity  de  l’etre  humain. 

Il  est  bien  connu  que  l’adolescent 
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demontre  une  tres  forte  tendance  a imiter 
le  comportement  de  ses  idoles.  Lorsque  les 
emissions  de  television  montrent  une 
realite  idealisee,  il  se  sent  parfois  pris  de 
vertiges  en  constatant  la  monotonie  de  son 
existence.  II  cherchera  alors  a s’identifier  a 
une  “vedette”  a laquelle  il  se  sent  lie.  La 
television  lui  offre  une  variete  de  person- 
nages,  souvent  fictifs,  dont  il  peut  se  servir 
pour  accentuer  ses  qualites  et  combler  ses 
lacunes.  S’identifier  a un  caractere  fort 
pourra  lui  etre  benefique,  pour  autant  que 
le  modele  choisi  corresponde  a sa  propre 
personnalite,  sans  engendrer  chez  lui  des 
modifications  deplorables.  Mais  l’univers 
de  la  television  avec  ses  heros,  ses 
anti-heros,  leurs  joies,  leurs  peines  et  les 
drames  de  leurs  vies  demeure  lointain  et 
inaccessible  pour  la  plupart  des  jeunes 
adolescents. 

Au  cours  de  la  recherche,  nous  avons 
voulu  mesurer  l’influence  de  la  television 
dans  les  domaines  de  l’amour  et  de  la 
violence.  27%  des  jeunes  affirment  ne  pas 
etre  influences  par  l’amour  au  petit  ecran 
car  la  television  “ne  donne  pas  une  vraie 
conception  de  ce  que  c’est  reellement”.  Et 
les  adolescents  ne  paraissent  pas  prendre  la 
violence  televisee  en  exemple.  (A  noter: 


les  reponses  a ces  questions  netaient  pas 
suffisamment  precises  pour  pouvoir  en  tirer 
des  conclusions  probantes.) 

La  critique  formulee  le  plus  frequem- 
ment  contre  la  television  consiste  a lui 
reprocher  de  tourner  les  jeunes  vers  la 
criminalite  et  la  perversion.  Mais  sur  ce 
point,  les  criminologues,  hommes  de  loi, 
psychiatres,  pedagogues  different  d’opi- 
nion  jusqu’a  se  contredire.  Dans  notre 
recherche,  la  majorite  des  etudiants  (60%) 
n’ont  pas  reussi  a s’entendre  sur  le  sujet. 

Certaines  questions  du  sondage  visaient 
a determiner  pourquoi  les  adolescents 
regardent  telle  ou  telle  emission  de 
television  et  s’ils  discutent  des  emissions. 
Pres  de  la  moitie  des  adolescents  (46%)  ont 
repondu  qu’ils  se  laissaient  guider  dans 
leur  choix  par  la  publicite  televisee.  22% 
des  repondants  se  basent  sur  les  com- 
mentaires  de  parents  ou  d’amis  et  32% 
d’entre  eux  avouent  choisir  les  emissions 
qui  leur  permettront  d’etre  mieux  acceptes 
par  leurs  groupes.  Et  les  emissions  de 
television  demeurent  le  sujet  de  discussion 
prefere  des  groupes  d’adolescents  et  ce, 
dans  une  proportion  de  84%. 

La  television  semble  contribuer  a 
stimuler  l’esprit  createur  des  jeunes.  La 


moitie  des  etudiants  interroges  ont  produit 
quelque  chose  suite  aux  suggestions  d’une 
emission:  piece  d’artisanat,  experience 
scientifique,  recette  de  cuisine,  etc.  92% 
d’entre  eux  affirment  qu’ils  n’auraient  pas 
entrepris  ces  projets  s’ils  ne  les  avaient  vus 
a la  television.  L’influence  de  la  television 
sur  l’adolescent  peut  done  se  reveler 
bienfaisante  pour  autant  qu’il  la  regarde 
intelligemment  et  en  tire  des 
connaissances. 

La  television  interfere-t-elle  avec  les 
activites  scolaires  des  adolescents?  Pour  le 
savoir,  nous  leur  avons  demande  ‘La 
television  t’enleve-t-elle  le  temps  d’etu- 
dier?’  72%  des  gar?ons  et  filles  ont  repondu 
‘pas  du  tout.’  19%  des  gar£ons  et  une  seule 
fille  de  la  categorie  14  a 16  ans  ont  dit  ‘un 
peu.’ 

Le  sondage  nous  a indique  que  la 
television  ne  donne  pas  le  gout  des  voyages 
aux  jeunes  dans  64%  des  cas  chez  les 
gar?ons  et  dans  44%  des  cas  chez  les  fil’.es. 

Les  resultats  de  l’enquete  laissent 
supposer  que  la  television  ne  joue  pas  un 
role  veritable  dans  les  rapports  parents/ 
adolescents.  60%  des  gar^ons  et  64%  des 
filles  affirment  que  la  television  ne  les  a pas 
aides  dans  les  relations  avec  leurs 
parents. 

Nous  avons  aussi  demande  ‘Pour  te 
divertir,  quelle  activite  preferes-tu?’  Leurs 
reponses  indiquent  que  meme  s’ils  con- 
sacrent  le  quart  de  leur  temps  de  loisir  a la 
television,  celle-ci  n’est  pas  leur  activite 
favorite.  50%  des  jeunes  de  14  a 16  ans  et 
30%  de  ceux  de  17  a 19  ans  lui  preferent  le 
cinema.  De  plus,  les  adolescents  de  17  a 19 
ans  accordent  beaucoup  d’importance  aux 
concerts.  Parmi  les  activites  citees  dans  le 
questionnaire,  les  arts  ont  obtenu  le 
pourcentage  le  plus  bas,  soit  8%. 

La  television  peut  aussi  bien  avoir  des 
effets  nefastes  que  benefiques  sur  les 
spectateurs.  80%  des  adolescents  inter- 
roges sont  d’avis  que  la  television  est  utile 
a qui  sait  s’en  servir.  Ils  peuvent  trouver 
dans  la  programmation  les  elements  qu’ils 
jugent  necessaires  a leur  formation  person- 
nel^. Nous  croyons  qu’il  est  important 
d’orienter,  de  guider  l’adolescent  dans  son 
choix  d’emissions  afin  qu’il  puisse  y puiser 
les  outils  qui  lui  sont  salutaires. 

Chose  surprenante,  aucun  etudiant  n’a 
mentionne  l’utilisation  de  la  television  en 
classe.  Et  pourtant,  l’impact  de  l’audio- 
visuel  est  considerable  en  education  . . . 

D’apres  les  reponses  obtenues,  il  est 
evident  que  les  emissions  de  langue 
anglaise  demeurent  les  plus  populates.  Il 
faut  mentionner  que  la  transmission  par 
cable  permet  un  vaste  choix  d’emissions  de 
langue  anglaise,  tandis  que  l’eventail 
d’emissions  fran$aises  est  des  plus  reduits 
et  que  les  realisations  franco-ontariennes 
sont  a peu  pres  inexistantes. 

Ceci  n’est  qu’un  aper§u  des  opinions 
recueillies  au  cours  du  sondage.  Une  etude 
approfondies’  impose  si  nous  tenons  vrai- 
ment  a comprendre  les  relations  adoles- 
cent/medias. 
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How  can 

Alternative  Education 
Affect  the 
Mainstream? 

-The  Toronto  Experience 


Dale  E.  Shuttleworth, 

Assistant  Superintendent  — 
Community  Services, 

Board  of  Education 
for  the  Borough  of  York 

It  used  to  be  fashionable  to  characterize 
public  alternative  schools  as  some  fad  of 
the  ’60s  which  would  never  survive  the 
’70s.  Well,  here  we  are  in  1981,  witness  to 
a so-called  ‘flash  in  the  pan’  which  has 
become  a bright  flame  of  innovation 
sweeping  across  North  America  and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  western  world. 

What  is  this  movement  which  has  con- 
founded the  sceptics  and  brought  some 
sense  of  excitement  and  hope  to  a system 
sorely  wounded  by  the  twin  thrusts  of 
declining  enrolment  and  budget  restraint? 

The  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of 
Toronto  has  pioneered  the  concept  of 
alternative  school  programs  developed 
through  community-initiative  — as  op- 
posed to  administrative-action  by  school 
board  personnel  either  to  solve  an  internal 
problem  or  to  meet  a particular  organi- 
zational need  (e.g.,  declining  enrolment, 
school  leavers).  Beginning  in  1968  with  a 
secondary  school  summer-enrichment  pro- 
ject known  as  SEED,  it  has  established 
more  than  twenty  alternative  schools  in 
response  to  proposals  from  parents,  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  other  citizens  in  the 
community. 

Schools 

Toronto  alternative  schools,  which  cover 
the  complete  range  of  educational  alter- 
natives from  junior  kindergarten  children 
to  adult  learners,  comprise  three  main 
types: 

Learning-Style  Alternatives  — A group  of 
parents,  students,  and  teachers  might  be 
interested  in  a particular  approach  to 
learning  which,  while  not  contrary  to 
Ministry  of  Education  guidelines,  would 
provide  a different  emphasis  — such  as 
more  artistic  enrichment,  smaller  stu- 
dent/adult ratios  or  cooperative  decision 
making.  For  example,  at  the  elementary 
level,  parents  may  wish  for  a smaller,  more 
intimate  learning  environment  which  re- 
flects their  own  life-style  interests.  Alterna- 
tive schools  of  this  kind  most  often  incorpo- 
rate school-age  day  care  and  educational/re- 
creational enrichment  as  an  integral  part  of 


the  program.  Examples  of  such  parent-led 
schools  are  ALPHA,  Beaches  Alternative, 
Alternative  Primary  School,  Downtown  Al- 
ternative, and  City  School. 

At  the  senior  elementary,  secondary, 
and  adult  levels,  it  has  more  often  been 
teachers  and  students  who  have  drafted 
proposals  to  stress  a more  individualized 
program  incorporating  the  use  of  com- 
munity resources  and  shared  decision- 
making. Examples  of  such  are  SEED, 
Subway  Academies  I and  II,  Inglenook, 
SPECTRUM,  and  Arts  Alternative  for 
Adults. 

Socio-Economic  Alternatives  — These 
programs  have  grown  out  of  needs 
identified  by  teachers  in  inner-city, 
working-class  neighborhoods.  The  stu- 
dents have  usually  not  had  a background  of 
academic  achievement  and  nor  have  they 
adjusted  socially  to  the  organizational 
demands  of  a large  school.  As  a result, 
they  have  often  been  labelled  as  non- 
achievers, behavioral  problems,  school- 
leavers,  or  drop-outs.  This  type  of 
alternative  school  offers  an  affective 
learning  environment  with  a smaller 
teacher/student  ratio  to  support  the  needs 
of  students  for  remedial  education  and 
social  development.  Examples  of  such 
schools  are  Laneway  Community  School, 
Contact,  West  End  Alternative,  and 
THES  TUDEN  TSCHOOL. 

Cultural-Linguistic  Alternatives  — The 
smallest  group  of  alternatives  has  been 
initiated  by  parents  wishing  to 
preserve  or  enhance  a particular  cultural 
heritage  or  linguistic  skill.  A group  of 
Native  Canadian  parents  founded  the 
Wandering  Spirit  Survival  School  to 
integrate  Indian  history,  culture,  spiritual 
values  and  languages  into  a regular 
curriculum.  The  Hawthorne  II  Bilingual 
School  provides  an  education  in  both 
French  and  English  while  developing  an 
appreciation  for  the  French-Canadian 
culture. 

The  Toronto  approach  has  been  unique 
in  North  America  in  that  it  has  followed 
the  community-development  model  — that 
is  \a  process  of  social  action  in  which  the 
people  in  a community  organize  them- 
selves for  planning  and  action;  define  their 
common  and  individual  needs  and  prob- 
lems; execute  these  plans  with  a maximum 
reliance  on  community  resources;  and 


SEED,  which  stands  for  ‘Shared  Experience, 
Exploration  and  Discovery  grew  out  of  an 
intellectual  drop-in  centre  started  in  the 
summer  of  1968  (see  Orbit  8). 


Subway  Academy  1 - Secondary  School 
located  alongside  Eastern  High  School 
of  Commerce  (see  Orbit  20) 
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supplement  these  resources  when  neces- 
sary with  services  and  materials  from 
governmental  and  non-governmental  agen- 
cies ouside  the  community’  (Community 
Development  Review,  December,  1956).  ' 

Through  its  Alternative  and  Community 
Programs  Department  and  General  Policy 
for  Alternative  School  Programs,  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  has  assisted 
groups  and  individuals  to  identify  their 
needs  and  to  utilize  a combination  of  Board 
and  community  resources  in  program 
development.  This  is  particularly  true  at 
the  elementary  level  where  the  alternative 
school  may  combine  education,  cultural 
enrichment,  recreation,  and  day  care  in  an 
integrated  program. 

The  Policy  has  ensured  the  universal 
right  of  parents,  students,  and  teachers  to 
initiate  alternative  programs  which  are 
cooperatively  governed  and  supported  in 
response  to  local  needs.  Alternative 
schools  receive  the  same  level  of  Board 
support  as  any  other  school  program,  as 
well  as  resources  from  the  non-profit 
charitable  sector. 

The  Toronto  Board  has  also  supported 
the  development  of  a variety  of 
community-resource  learning  materials  and 
innovative  projects  in  support  of  alter- 
natives in  education.  For  example,  the 
original  Learning  Exchange  System  Project 
(LEARNXS)  of  1973  has  evolved  into  a 
non-profit  publishing  house  (Learnxs 
Press)  and  an  educational  foundation 
(Learnxs  Foundation  Incorporated)  to 
support  innovative  practice. 

Impact 

What  effect  have  these  alternative  pro- 
grams had  on  the  mainstream  of  education? 
After  more  than  ten  years  of  experience 
with  alternatives,  several  positive  benefits 
might  be  identified  which  could  be 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  alternative 
schools  in  the  Toronto  system: 

Independent  Study  — There  has  been 
greater  recognition  of  the  individual  needs 
of  some  students  for  more  flexibility  in 
their  learning,  particularly  at  the  secondary 
school  level.  For  example,  independent 
study  programs  using  learning  contracts 
(e.g.,  Subway  Academy)  have  demon- 
strated the  viability  of  such  programs  in 
large  schools,  especially  for  level-six 
enrichment. 

Greater  Mobility  — Experience  has  shown 
that  students  can  have  mobility  within  a 
system  so  as  to  use  a variety  of  community 
resources  to  enrich  their  programs  — as 
well  as  to  take  advantage  of  special  interest 
courses  which  are  only  available  in  other 
schools  (e.g.,  Subway  model).  This  is 
particularly  important  as  declining  enrol- 
ment threatens  the  continued  viability  of 
specialized  or  limited  interest  courses. 

• 

Small  can  be  Beautiful  — Alternatives 
have  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to 
offer  quality  education  in  schools  with  less 
than  a hundred  students  through  the 


mobilization  of  school  board  and  com- 
munity resources.  This  form  of  education 
has  proven  to  be  no  more  expensive  to 
operate  than  regular  school  programs. 

Unique  Needs  — There  has  been  a 
recognition  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
often  advisable  to  group  together  students 
with  similar  needs  and  interests  into  theme 
programs  — e.g.,  instrumental  music  and 
heritage  programs. 

Prevent  School  Closures  — Because 
alternative  schools  bring  students  back  into 
the  system,  they  actually  create  a demand 
for  classroom  space,  thus  preventing 
school  closures  and  protecting  teacher 
jobs.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Toronto 
Board  not  to  close  vacant  schools  but  to 
use  the  buildings  to  house  alternative 
programs. 

Alternatives  for  Teachers  — One  result  of 
declining  enrolment  and  budget  restraint 
has  been  its  effect  on  teacher  mobility. 
Alternative  schools  have  given  teachers  the 
opportunity  to  have  a different  type  of 
work  experience  while  remaining  within 
the  system. 

Program  Choice  — Alternatives  offer 
students  and  their  parents  the  opportunity 
to  explore  a variety  of  different  learning 
environments  to  find  the  one  that  meets 
their  particular  needs  (which  may  very  well 
be  a regular  school). 

Use  of  Technology  — Because  of  their 
small  size  and  limited  resources,  alterna- 
tive schools  have  experimented  with  a 
variety  of  electronic-media  aids  to 
strengthen  and  enrich  their  programs.  For 
example,  they  were  among  the  first 
learning  environments  to  demonstrate  the 
educational  value  of  still  photography,  film, 
video  and  micro-computer  equipment. 

(Note  — A film  produced  by  SEED 
students  was  nominated  for  an  Academy 
Award.) 

Visual  and  Performing  Arts  — Students 
from  alternative  schools  have  always  used 
such  community  resources  as  theatres, 
galleries  and  studios  to  extend  their 
learning.  Regular  schools  are  now  begin- 
ning to  provide  similar  opportunities  for 
their  own  students  through  cooperative 
education  programs. 

Research  and  Development  — In  a time  of 
austerity,  alternative  programs  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a school  system  to 
experiment  with  a variety  of  new  initiatives 
which  can  be  evaluated  on  an  on-going 
basis  through  a process  of  action-research. 

The  Future 

What  will  be  the  nature  of  alternatives  in  the 
1980s?  Undoubtedly,  there  will  continue  to 
be  an  interest  in  the  community-initiated 
form  of  alternative  school  programs.  How- 
ever, with  unemployment  rate  in  the  15-24 
age  range  double  that  of  the  adult  population. 


there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  emphasis  in 
the  next  decade  will  be  on  work-centred  pro- 
jects as  well  as  academic  alternatives. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  schools 
can  prepare  youth  for  employment  when 
there  aren’t  enough  jobs  to  go  around.  The 
current  drop-out  rate  of  up  to  50  per  cent  in 
working-class  areas  (1976  Census  Data) 
further  complicates  the  problem.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  need,  a new  type  of 
alternative  has  emerged  which  provides 
employment  opportunities  for  school- 
leavers  through  the  creation  of  small 
cottage  industries. 

Through  a process  of  community 
economic  development,  local  citizens  as- 
sited  by  government,  business,  industry, 
and  the  voluntary  sector  are  beginning  to 
establish  Community  Development  Cor- 
porations (CDC)  which  offer  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  skills  for  disadvan- 
taged youth.  These  third-sector  enterprises 
(i.e.,  private  not-for-profit  ventures  as 
opposed  to  the  commercial  profit-making 
or  governmental  ventures)  operate  as 
legitimate  small  businesses  on  a cost- 
recovery  basis;  they  are  generally  located 
in  areas  of  emerging  need  and  are  not 
competitive  with  the  commercial  sector. 

For  example,  Youth  Ventures  Recycling 
Incorporated  provides  employment  for  up 
to  thirty  young  persons;  they  collect  waste 
paper  from  private  residences  and  more 
than  forty  office  buildings  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  Through  the  operation  of  the 
business,  youth  gain  employment  exper- 
ience and  entrepreneurial  skills. 

While  the  primary  focus  of  the  CDC  is  to 
create  employment,  the  organization  is  also 
devoted  to  community  development  at  the 
local  level.  New  models  for  service 
provision,  cooperative  decision-making, 
cost-sharing,  and  problem-solving  are  also 
emerging  from  this  experience.  For  exam- 
ple, teachers  are  beginning  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  work-place  to  assist  workers 
with  academic  up-grading.  Thus,  academic 
alternatives  in  the  1980s  may  play  an 
incidental  role  in  support  of  the  priority 
need  for  more  youth  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

It  is  my  contention  that  alternative 
school  programs  during  the  past  decade 
have  made  an  extremely  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  mainstream  of  education 
through  their  role  as  ‘anticipators  of 
(rather  than  ‘reactors  to’)  social  change.  If 
the  future  is  process  rather  than  just 
content,  then  alternatives  will  continue  to 
play  a leading  role  in  the  identification  of, 
and  response  to,  human  need,  particularly 
with  reference  to  minority  interests.  In  this 
age  of  consumer  accountability  and  budget 
restraint,  public  education  must  be  more 
communicative,  responsive,  and  effective 
in  its  use  of  resources.  These  are 
fundamental  principles  on  which  alterna- 
tive school  programs  are  founded. 

Note 

This  paper  formed  the  Keynote  Address  to 
the  London  (England)  Educational  Alterna- 
tive Program  Conference,  March,  1981. 
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some  small  applause),  the  gladiators  of  the 
visiting  team  trot  out  on  the  field. 

Towering  and  arrogant,  they  hurl  and  kick 
the  ball  from  one  to  the  other.  To  a tumult 
of  applause  (mingled  with  a few  boos),  they 
are  followed  out  by  the  gladiators  of  the 
home  team  — equally  towering,  equally 
arrogant.  Out  of  such  hysteria  (reminiscent 
of  the  party  gatherings  at  Nuremberg), 
dictators  are  created.  But  I do  not  think  the 
quarterbacks  are  so  ambitious;  they  simply 
want  their  team  to  win. 

And  what  am  I,  an  old  man,  doing  here, 
bobbing  around  in  this  sea  of  screaming 
youth?  No,  it  is  not  entirely  my  love  of  the 
game.  My  son  is  playing  wide  receiver  for 
the  home  team.  ‘Transcendental  ap- 
proach! Hogwash!’,  you  may  say.  ‘You 
are  vicariously  trying  to  recapture  your  lost 
youth  through  the  touchdown  heroisms  of 
your  son.  Well,  there  is  some  truth  in  that; 
but  nevertheless  I am  caught  up  in  the 
excitement  of  it  all. 

Now  the  battle  is  about  to  be  joined.  The 
referee  — an  aged  zebra  among  these 
young  lions  — blows  his  whistle,  the  Pink 
Floyd  are  (is?)  silenced  in  mid-song,  the 
cheer  leaders  gyrate,  the  crowd  roars  in  a 
rising  crescendo,  and  the  kicker  boots  the 
ball  to  the  opposing  ten-yard  line. 

No,  I shall  not  give  a blow-by-blow 
account  of  this  imaginary  game.  In  regular 
procession,  the  gladiators  on  offence  and 
on  defence  troop  in  and  off  the  field.  First 
downs  are  made  and  unmade.  There  is  the 
odd  interception  and  bone-crushing  tackle. 
And  my  son  scores  a spectacular  touch- 
down that  has  me  reaching  for  the  skies. 

Oh  to  rid  myself  of  this  egotistical  and 
competitive  worm  that  gnaws  within.  But 
we  are  humans  not  gods. 

Meanwhile,  the  crowd  keeps  half  an  eye 
on  the  play  (so  as  to  applaud  when 


-A  piece 
in  praise 
of  football 


Hugh  Oliver,  OISE 

It  is  dangerous  — a game  of  violent 
contact  in  which  injury  is  commonplace.  It 
is  elitist,  for  only  a few  students  can  hope 
to  make  the  team,  and  even  among  those 
that  do,  there  are  one  or  two  glamorous 
positions  such  as  quarterback  and  running- 
back  that  draw  all  the  limelight.  It  is  sexist 
in  that  it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
males.  It  requires  a large  playing  field  and, 
unlike  soccer,  a lot  of  expensive  equip- 
ment. In  any  sensible  person’s  judgment, 
high  school  football  has  to  be  a dumb 
game. 

It  follows  then  — for  I prefer  to  think  of 
myself  as  sensible  — that  in  trying  to  offer 
some  sort  of  defence  of  the  game,  I find 
myself  in  a dilemma.  Sitting  here  at  my 
desk  in  a state  of  rational  detachment,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  defence;  or  no 
rational  defence  at  any  rate.  What  I must 
therefore  do  is  to  transplant  myself  in 
imagination  to  the  crowded  stands  of  some 
high  school  playing  field  where  there  is  an 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere  whose  thun- 
der can  drown  out  all  objection.  % 
transcendental  approach  I believe  this  is 
properly  called. 

There  is  a Canadian  chill  in  the  October 
air  — or,  in  less  poetic  language,  it  is  cold. 
Wind-blown  clowds  swirl  above  the 
freshly-lined  green  of  the  playing  field.  A 
huge  amplifier  is  belting  out  some  current 
hit  of  the  Pink  Floyd.  In  the  stands,  rival 
crowds  — those  of  the  home  side  and  those 
of  the  visitors  — are  trading  four-letter 
insults  with  each  other,  sometimes  person- 
al, sometimes  to  do  with  the  merits  of  their 
respective  schools.  And  out  in  front,  the 
mini-skirted  cheer  leaders  (that  anathema 
of  every  self-respecting  feminist)  cart- 
wheel, pirouette,  wave  their  pom-poms  and 
do  their  thing. 

Then,  to  a tumult  of  boos  (mingled  with 


anything  especially  dramatic  is  happening) 
and  turns  its  other  one-and-a-half  eyes  in 
upon  itself.  Among  the  crowd,  another 
game  is  developing  between  the  rival 
factions,  the  home  crowd  shouting,  the 
visitors  shouting  back.  “Yes,  yes,  yes  we 
do  — we  got  spirit!  What  about  you?” 
“Give  me  an  N.  Give  me  an  O.  Give  me  an 
R.  . . .”  “Fight,  fight,  fight!  Win,  win, 
win!”  Like  old  familiar  street  cries, 
erupting  from  hundreds  of  throats  at  every 
game;  while  the  rival  cheer  leaders,  joined 
by  several  monkeys  from  the  crowds,  try 
to  outdo  each  other  in  human  pyramid 
building  and  other  gymnastic  per- 
formances. All  of  which  is  carried  on  with 
complete  disregard  to  what  is  happening  on 
the  field  of  play.  Most  of  them,  after  all, 
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are  not  too  interested  in  the  subtleties  of 
football  — just  so  long  as  one’s  own  team 
is  winning. 

At  last,  the  final  whistle  blows  and  the 
battle  is  over.  The  gladiators  shake  hands 
and  will  perhaps  remember  some  of  the 
plays  they  made  — indeed,  replay  the  game 
again  and  again  when  they  are  old  men. 
The  crowd  drifts  away,  some  on  an 
emotional  high,  some  on  an  emotional  low 
(depending  on  which  team  has  won),  and 
all  of  them  cathartically  drained. 

‘Cathartically  drained!’  You  may  say. 

> ‘What  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  that?’ 

Well,  with  such  a tenuous  argument,  it’s 
' necessary  to  resort  to  obscurity. 

J‘And  are  you  trying  to  argue  that  a 
football  game  has  educational  value?’ 

1 


Well  (the  defensive  well)  not  really. 
There’s  an  old  English  public  school  cliche 
about  character  building,  but  educational 
value  . . . not  really.  Perhaps  some  sense  of 
belonging,  of  school  pride. 

‘And  what  of  the  boy  with  the  twisted 
neck  in  your  imaginary  game?  What  if  it 
had  been  your  son? 

Obviously  I would  have  been  upset.  And 
had  it  been  a real  game,  a real  accident . . . 
who  knows?  I might  well  be  joining  the 
opposition.  But  I don’t  think  you  should 
wrap  up  life  in  cotton  wool  for  fear  of  what 
might  happen.  Life’s  too  resilient  for  that. 

‘Nevertheless,  you  have  done  nothing 
to  undermine  your  original  statement  that 
it’s  dangerous  and  elitist  and  sexist.’ 

True  — because  I cannot.  Let  me  simply 


“One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
is  worth  an  age  without  a name.” 

- Thomas  Mordaunt 


An  Historical  Note 

American  football  evolved  out  of  Rugby 
football,  which  was  introduced  to  the 
United  States  in  the  1870s  by  a team  from 
McGill  University.  In  those  far-off  days, 
football  certainly  was  a dangerous  game.  In 
1905,  eighteen  college  players  were  killed 
and  over  a hundred  seriously  injured. 
Consequently,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  summoned  to  his  presence  the 
football  captains  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton  and  insisted  that  either  the  rules 
be  changed  to  prevent  such  carnage  or  the 
game  would  be  outlawed.  The  President’s 
intercession  did  lead  to  some  modification 
of  the  rules  — in  particular,  the  banning  of 
such  lethal,  if  colorful,  formations  as  the 
Turtleback  and  the  Flying  Wedge,  the 
placement  of  players  along  the  line  of 
scrimmage  prior  to  the  snap  of  the  ball, 
and  the  legalization  of  the  forward  pass 
(not  adopted  until  the  1930s  by  the 
Canadian  game,  which  was  somewhat 
slower  in  casting  off  the  habits  of  rugger). 
But  despite  such  changes,  football  (Cana- 
dian or  American  — it  makes  no 
difference)  continues  to  be  a dangerous 
game  and  every  year  inflicts  its  toll  of 
serious  injuries. 


say  that  it  is  a happening  — almost  poetic 
— without  which  school  life  would  be  that 
much  more  impoverished.  Let  me  say  even 
more  simply  — I enjoy  it.  And  so, 
obviously,  do  many  of  the  students  — 
spectators  as  well  as  players,  girls  as  well 
as  boys. 

P.S.  My  son’s  team  wears  red  shirts.  In  the 
first  real  live  game  I went  to  see,  the  red 
shirts  were  playing  the  white  shirts.  I could 
not  recognize  my  son  beneath  his  helmet 
and  spent  the  whole  match  cheering  for  the 
wrong  team  — the  red  shirts.  I afterwards 
discovered  that  the  visiting  team  had  red 
shirts  too,  and  consequently  the  home 
team  were  wearing  white.  So  much  for  fan 
support! 
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Joe  Kincheloe, 

Sinte  Gleska  College, 

South  Dakota 

At  a time,  when  educators  and  the  public 
are  crying  out  for  improved  basic  skills, 
teachers  are  forced  to  abandon  creative 
and  humanistic  teaching  strategies  for 
tough-minded,  repetitive,  traditional 
methods  that  promise  a short-term  boost  to 
achievement  test  scores.  Teachers  using 
innovative  classroom  methods  are  often 
suppressed  by  the  ‘tyranny  of  the  back  to 
basics  majority.’  The  creative  teacher  is 
said  to  be  ‘experimenting  with  the  sacred 
minds  of  youth,’  a criticism  leading  to  the 
perpetuation  of  stale  teaching  practices 
which  have  failed  students  for  decades. 
With  the  present  victory  of  the  moral 
majority  and  the  political  and  social  right, 
teachers  will  be  under  even  more  pressure 
to  transmit  subjective  facts  as  absolute 
truths.  These  ‘truths’  will  be  passed  along 
to  students  via  teaching  methods  which 
stifle  curiosity  and  subliminally  foster 
passive,  unquestioning  attitudes.  It  is, 
therefore,  imperative  in  this  unfavorable 
climate  that  imaginative  teachers  and 
administrators  redouble  their  efforts  to 
keep  creative  education  alive  by  seeking 
new  ideas  and  encouraging  their  use. 

With  such  thoughts  in  mind,  here  is  a 
creative  method  to  promote  student  in- 
terest in  study  skill  development,  a method 
that  can  be  specially  valuable  for  students 
with  motivational  problems.  The  underly- 
ing idea  is  very  simple  — namely  that 
reading  and  writing  skills  can  be  improved 
through  structured  dreaming.  Obviously, 
some  basics  proponents  will  argue  that 
such  an  idea  is  just  a frill  — more 
destructive  experimentation  with  young 
minds.  Such  an  argument,  however,  misses 
the  point.  The  educational  use  of  dreaming 
is  simply  a common  sense  method  of 
capturing  student  attention,  improving 
basic  skills,  and  possibly  integrating  un- 
used powers  of  the  mind.  At  its  worst,  a 
dream-oriented  study  skills  program  can 
make  students  and  teachers  a little  more 
aware  of  their  reading  and  writing  abilities. 
At  its  best,  the  endeavor  can  improve 
reading  and  writing  skills,  create  new 
interest  and  insight  into  the  learning 
process,  and  push  students  and  teachers 
into  a lifetime  exploration  of  their  mental 
capacities.  This  older  student  finds  that  an 
exciting  prospect,  and  so  will  younger 
students! 


The  teacher  can  begin  the  program 
simply  by  using  dreams  as  the  topic  of 
group  discussion.  With  little  trouble,  the 
discussion  can  then  be  moved  into  a 
writing  exercise.  Students  are  asked  to 
write  about  a dream  they  once  had  or,  if 
possible,  a dream  they  had  last  night. 
Dreams  are  very  personal  experiences  and 
sometimes  a student  may  not  want  to  make 
his  or  her  dream  public.  Obviously  such 
wishes  must  be  honored.  Most  of  the  time, 
however,  students  are  more  than  willing  to 
share  their  dreams.  Problems  usually 
revolve  around  ending  discussions  of 
dream  revelation  rather  than  initiating 
them. 

Precedents  from  Other  Cultures 

Once  students  are  alerted  to  the  interest 
dreams  can  generate,  it  is  time  for  the 
teacher  to  explain  that  dreams  can  be 
controlled  or  induced.  Various  cultures 
have  conclusively  demonstrated  how 
dreams  can  not  only  be  controlled  but  also 
be  used  for  psychological  therapy,  voca- 
tional advice,  and  formulation  of  social 


policy.  The  Senoi  tribes  of  the  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific  use  their  dreams  as 
guides  to  life.  When  confronted  with 
problems,  the  Senoi  induce  dreams  about 
their  problems.  Through  the  integrating 
powers  of  the  dreams,  the  Senoi  see  the 
situation  in  its  totality,  thus  allowing  them 
to  arrive  at  a lasting  solution.  American 
Indians  also  induce  dreams.  In  former 
times  when  a young  Indian  reached  the  age 
where  he  had  to  find  out  what  to  do  with 
his  life,  he  left  his  home  and  set  out  in 
search  of  a dream.  The  Indians  improved 
existing  and  potential  life  skills  by  regard- 
ing the  dream  as  an  important  function  of 
their  lives.  They  made  use  of  dream 
friends  — images  of  people  and  things  who 
comfort  us  and  provide  solutions  to 
problems  in  our  dream  state  — to  help 
guide  them  in  their  important  life  decisions. 

Today,  many  American  Indians  through 
their  acceptance  of  the  importance  of 
dreams  pay  respect  to  ancient  ancestral 
traditions.  They  do  not  take  their  dreams 
lightly,  for  they  believe  that  there  is  an 
element  of  sacredness  about  them;  the 
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dreams  are  real  — with  real  characters 
operating  in  an  authentic,  albeit  different, 
reality.  The  Indian  who  wishes  to  remain 
true  to  the  ancient  traditions  must  forsake 
his  secular  ambitions  and  follow  the 
instructions  laid  down  in  his  dream, 
wherever  they  may  take  him. 

Just  as  the  Senoi  and  the  American 
Indians  use  dreams  to  solve  problems  and 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  waking 
lives,  so  students  can  induce  dreams  to 
improve  school  performance.  Following 
the  example  of  the  Senoi  and  the  American 
Indians,  we  can  control  our  dreams  by 
immersing  ourselves  in  the  subjects  about 
which  we  wish  to  dream.  Students  can  be 
taught  a few  simple  steps  to  induce 
enlightening  dreams  that  will  help  them 
with  their  study  skills. 

Starting  a Program 

The  first  step  in  developing  a dream  study 
skills  program  is  simply  to  convince 
students  of  the  important  role  dreams  play 
in  everyone's  life  and  how  everyone  can  to 
some  degree  control  his  or  her  dreams. 


Students  should  be  given  dream  assign- 
ments. The  teacher  can  offer  general 
directions  about  the  dream  study  skill 
topic,  but  students  must  formulate  their 
intentions  for  desired  dreams  in  language 
and  images  that  are  meaningful  to  them. 
They  must  also  develop  the  ability  to  recall 
their  dreams.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  a dream  journal.  Immediately  upon 
awakening,  the  student  should  record  the 
key  elements  of  the  dream,  especially  the 
appearance  of  any  friendly  or  helpful 
images  (dream  friends).  Ultimately,  these 
friends  can  be  called  back  to  both  the 
dream  and  waking  state  for  more  service. 

In  my  college’s  teacher  training  program, 
an  Indian  student  with  little  experience  in 
dream  inducement  quickly  learned  the 
value  of  dream  friends  in  her  academic 
work.  Confronted  with  a frustrating  presen- 
tation for  a math  methods  course,  she 
decided  to  dream  about  possible  creative 
methods  of  teaching  the  material.  Unaware 
of  dream  friends,  she  dreamed  that  night 
that  she  was  delivering  her  presentation  to 
the  math  education  class.  At  the  back  of 
the  classroom  sat  a little  boy  who  kept 
raising  his  hand  to  offer  suggestions  for 
improvement  in  her  teaching  technique. 
Upon  awakening,  she  immediately  scrib- 
bled down  the  little  boy’s  comments,  and 
much  to  her  surprise  and  delight,  the 
suggestions  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
successful  presentation.  She  hopes  to 
utilize  the  little  boy  as  a dream  friend  in 
her  future  career  as  a teacher.  Teaching  in 
a college  on  a Sioux  Indian  Reservation 
has  provided  me  with  the  unique  opportun- 
ity to  speak  with  many  students  who  use 
their  dreams  to  solve  both  academic  and 
personal  problems. 

Teachers  will  want  to  develop  their 
students’  ability  to  dream  lucidly  about 
study  skill  improvement.  Lucid  dreaming 
involves  the  ability  to  gain  consciousness 
during  dreaming.  Lucid  dreaming  can  help 
students  consciously  to  make  use  of 
dream  friends  to  synthesize  study  skill 
needs  as  well  as  to  develop  intuitive  and 
metaphorical  right  hemisphere  abilities.  As 
students  practice  lucid  dreaming,  confide- 
nce and  skill  will  increase  in  waking  tasks. 
They  must  be  encouraged  to  dream  that 
they  can  do  certain  study  tasks.  Teachers 
must  be  quick  to  dissipate  frustration  when 
certain  students  cannot  achieve  lucidity  on 
the  first  try;  frustration  disappears  quickly 
with  the  appearance  of  the  first  induced 
dream. 

Whether  these  steps  work  or  not  (and 


they  do  work  to  some  extent  in  most 
cases),  the  teacher  will  find  himself  or 
herself  with  an  enthusiastic  and  attentive 
group  of  students.  Most  students  will 
demonstrate  an  unprecedented  interest  in 
learning  and,  as  a result,  will  improve 
reading  and  writing  skills  through  this 
process.  They  will  be  excited  about  the 
project  because  it  is  fun;  bravely,  I use  the 
word,  although  in  the  present  social 
climate  any  school  project  which  happens 
to  be  fun  elicits  immediate  suspicion  about 
its  educational  worth. 

Other  Benefits 

The  teacher  should  always  be  alert  to  any 
strategy  which  allows  him  or  her  to 
establish  closer  contact  with  students,  for 
the  best  instruction  takes  place  when  the 
teacher  knows  and  understands  student 
needs.  Dreams  call  to  their  architect  (the 
dreamer)  for  attention.  They  display  needs 
and  desires  that  demand  resolution  in  the 
waking  state.  Certainly  no  teacher  should 
attempt  to  perform  the  role  of  a profes- 
sional psychoanalyst,  but  dreams  can 
reveal  problems  which  may  suggest  that  a 
child  is  in  need  of  professional  help. 
Another  valuable  aspect  of  dream  learning 
relates  to  classroom  utilization  of  the 
neglected  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  with 
its  divergent,  holistic,  integrative  thought 
patterns.  Studies  have  come  up  with  strong 
evidence  to  show  that  dreaming  is  a 
product  of  the  right  hemisphere.  Structured 
dreaming  offers  an  avenue  to  reach  and 
cultivate  right  hemisphere  skills  and  to 
apply  the  skills  and  knowledge  learned  in 
school  to  all  aspects  of  life. 

We  can  teach  students  to  use  their 
waking  state  to  shape  rationally  their 
dream  state  and,  as  a result,  we  may  teach 
them  to  integrate  literally  the  powers  of  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  Such  a 
synthesis  can  make  infinite  contributions  to 
the  means  and  ends  of  the  educational 
process. 

In  order  to  combat  the  current  advocates 
of  basic  education,  humanistic,  creative 
teachers  must  be  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  innovative  methodologies.  We  must 
continue  our  search  for  alternatives  to  rote 
memorization  and  non-transferrable  drill 
techniques.  Back-to-basics  proponents  cer- 
tainly score  their  best  points  when  they 
fasten  on  to  the  decline  of  cognitive  skills 
and  the  need  for  improvement  in  this  area. 

I argue  that  it  is  possible  to  design  creative 
learning  strategies  which  address  the 
problem  of  basic  skills  but,  at  the  same 
time,  place  equal  emphasis  on  humanistic 
applications  of  academic  skills  and  knowl- 
edge. Dream  teaching  is  one  such  strategy. 
Not  only  can  dream  teaching  accomplish 
learning  goals  but  it  can  push  students  and 
teachers  to  remove  the  limits  which  school 
sometimes  imposes  on  the  human  learning 
potential. 

Note:  for  further  information  on  this  topic, 
see  Patricia  Garfield,  Creative  Dreaming. 
New  York,  1975.  Garfield’s  book  offers  an 
invaluable  source  of  ideas  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  dream  learning  or  dream  teaching. 
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Learning from  the  Dance  «MM 


Ron  Stevens 

I act  as  //knowing.  I teach  people  the 
usage  of  language,  I lower  them  into 
poetry,  mark  their  papers,  and  listen  to 
them  explain  their  ideas.  And  I practice 
T’ai  Chi.  It  is  about  this  oriental  art  that  I 
wish  to  write  and,  from  it,  to  abstract  three 
conditions  for  healthy  learning. 

Although  I have  spent  many  hours 
performing  T’ai  Chi,  I still  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  My  teacher  says  there  are  many 
forms  of  it  but  these  do  not  concern  me.  I 
think  of  it  as  a meditative  dance.  At  my 
stage  I have  learned  the  approximate  steps 
of  108  moves.  These  do  concern  me, 
nothing  else.  Each  move  flows  into  the 
next.  There  are  some  repetitions  and  all 
the  moves  are  done  slowly,  evenly. 

The  set  (108  moves)  takes  me  about 
twenty-five  minutes  to  perform.  Twenty- 
five  minutes  of  coiling  and  uncoiling, 
stretching  and  relaxing.  I falter  many 
times.  Muscles  tighten,  breathing  becomes 
labored,  concentration  acute.  Each  move 
has  a name  and  the  names  are  most 
suggestive.  There  are  ‘snake  creeps  down,’ 
‘repulse  monkey,’  ‘wave  hands  as  clouds,’ 
and  ‘needle  at  sea  bottom.’  As  these  names 
suggest,  each  move  is  a physical  ideogram. 

I came  to  my  first  class  out  of  curiosity. 
There  were  ten  of  us.  The  teacher  asked 
us  to  be  patient;  questions  would  be 
answered  when  we  were  capable  of 
understanding,  not  necessarily  when  they 
were  asked.  Needless  to  say,  our  queries 
became  few  and  far  between.  We  had 
enough  to  do,  never  mind  understand.  She 
asked  us  to  watch  her:  she  moved  into 
‘grasp  bird’s  tail,’  named  it  so,  commented 
on  the  position  of  her  feet  and  hips,  and 
repeated  the  move  twice  more. 

In  the  beginning,  much  of  my  viewing 
was  done  through  my  eyes.  I tried  to 
memorize  ‘my  thought  of  her  movements.’ 
This  proved  ineffective  because  so  much 
was  occurring  at  once.  In  practice  I would 
go  blank,  freeze  in  space,  unable  to 
remember  the  next  position.  Naturally  this 
habit  of  learning  changed.  It  changed 
gradually  until,  without  thinking,  my  body 
perceived  and  registered  each  of  her 
moves.  And  in  time  I ceased  fragmenting 
her  movements  into  expressible  parts.  She 
became  a living  whole  — a gestalt.  In  these 
two  ways  my  thinking  diminished  and  my 
rhythm  steadied. 

In  ‘wave  hands  as  clouds,’  my  hands 
move  in  front  of  me,  sweeping  my  field  of 
vision,  my  eyes  leading  them.  Foreground 
objects  seem  to  merge  into  the  background 
though  the  sensation  of  depth  is  retained. 
Everything  becomes  perceptually  equal.  I 
feel  freer  from  what  I see. 

A stare  is  most  disconcerting,  especially 
when  its  subject  is  as  shy  as  I am.  My 
teacher  stared  at  me  as  I demonstrated  the 


‘single  whip.’  A stare  most  riveting,  kind 
but  pointed.  No  doubt  I had  her  undivided 
attention.  Reluctantly  I explained  that  I 
appreciated  this  attention  but  that  it  sent 
me  every  which  way.  She  listened  to  me 
just  as  pointedly,  and  taught  me  how  to 
look  beyond  the  people  and  objects  in  front 
of  me.  If,  for  instance,  I were  to  focus  on 
another  person’s  face,  I would  react 
emotionally  to  them.  She  instructed  me  to 
fix  my  gaze  on  a point  behind  their  face.  I 
tried  this.  As  I separated  from  her  stare,  I 
concentrated  all  the  more  on  the  dance. 

T’ai  Chi  forces  me  into  embodiment. 
Since  early  adolescence,  I have  disliked 
my  physique:  my  torso  seems  too  long  for 
my  legs  and  it  has  a paunch.  Thus  her  stare 
and  her  telling  my  body  to  do  this  or  that 
forces  me  to  at  least  acknowledge  it.  On 
each  wall  of  the  practice  room,  there  are 
large  mirrors.  I could  enhance  my  dance 
greatly  if  I used  them  to  catch  the  cowed 
back,  the  collapsing  knee,  but  I don’t.  I 
work  out  between  the  mirrors,  trying  to 
escape  my  image. 

In  time,  I notice  subtle  physical  changes 
occurring  and  sometimes  I go  to  my  teacher 
and  mention  to  her  what  I suspect  to  be 
only  imagination.  For  instance,  I notice 
that  the  texture  of  my  skin  is  changing,  that 
my  stomach  seems  to  drop,  and  that 
sometimes  after  the  set  I feel  depressed. 
She  confirms  each  of  these  observations, 
adding  explanations  I can  now  understand. 
Experience  before  explanation,  otherwise 
the  words  trap! 

Pride  used  to  be  the  gravest  of  sins, 
today  we  confuse  it  with  confidence,  and, 
in  fact,  prefer  it  to  humility.  I have  been 
corrected  many  times.  After  arduous  work 
on  a particular  move,  I would  come 
proudly  to  class,  only  to  be  corrected.  I 
have  been  told  I have  weak  knees,  that  my 
back  bends  too  far  forward  in  the  ‘single 
whip,’  that  I move  my  foot  off  the  ground 
when  it  should  remain  flat.  Corrections, 
hurt  pride,  and  humility. 


Not  all  change  is  corrective.  Like 
existence  itself,  the  rules  of  the  dance 
change  as  I ripen.  Carefully  timed,  I learn 
new  positions  for  hands,  knees,  and  feet. 
Familiarity  with  the  set  now  allows  me  to 
concentrate  on  my  ‘internals.’  The  varia- 
tions of  the  108  moves  become  ever 
subtler.  So,  what  is  this  dance?  What  is  the 
true,  unchanging  T’ai  Chi?  I don’t  know. 

I realize  this  is  a personal  account,  bu*  I 
believe  it  has  general  value.  In  T’ai  Chi, 
trust  is  learned  through  trusting,  humility 
through  bowing,  and  patience  through 
doing.  These,  I think,  are  the  healthiest 
qualities  of  selfhood.  Not  as  visible  as  the 
physical  dance,  they  nonetheless  become 
an  integral  part  of  it.  Muscles  strengthen, 
stretch,  joints  regain  flexibility,  and  charac- 
ter becomes  ennobled.  The  dance  itself 
instills  these  changes,  less  so  the  teacher. 

Thus  far  I have  refrained  from  abstrac- 
tion. As  one  is  wont  to  do  in  our  analytic 
tradition,  I end  with  three  conclusions.  In 
T’ai  Chi: 

Learning  is  an  event  in  which  a person 
acquires  some  comprehension  of  the 
mystery > he  experiences.  De-sensitize  him 
to  mystery  and  the  student  becomes  a 
trainee  of  some  craft,  not  an  artist.  Such 
comprehension  may  not  be  verbalized;  it 
may  be  expressed  through  action  or  poetic 
silence; 

The  student  comes  to  the  teacher  because, 
for  what  ever  reason,  he/she  must. 
Compulsory  attendance  is  counter  to 
learning;  stay  or  go  — no  matter.  There 
are  other  ways,  other  openings,  in  which  a 
student  may  become  rooted  in  mystery; 

The  teacher  is  respected  because  her 
expertise  is  demonstrated.  My  teacher  is 
also  a student;  as  a neophyte,  I see  this. 
(Some  time  back,  discouraged  and  skepti- 
cal, I thought  of  quitting  the  art.  On  a 
Wednesday,  I excused  myself  from  the  set. 
I wanted  to  watch  my  teacher  ‘dance’.  Not 
until  the  second  single  whip,  when  her 
right  knee  bent  and  her  left  heel  hit  the 
floor,  did  I regain  the  wonderment  I had 
lost.  Her  heel  seemed  to  go  through  the 
carpet,  into  the  Earth,  even  to  its  very 
centre.  I continued.) 


Though  dissonant  with  current  learning 
theory,  these  conclusions  do  not  threaten 
us  with  radical  change.  Perhaps  we  who 
are  pre-occupied  with  communicable  and 
measurable  knowns’  have  orphaned  our- 
selves and  our  students  from  the  Mystery. 
I would  suggest  moderation:  let  this  new 
learning  occur.  It  need  not  be  T’ai  Chi  — 
there  are  other  ‘openings.’  But  let  it  occur 
in  some  rooms  of  our  schools,  in  the  doing 
of  an  art,  in  the  presence  of  a teacher,  so  a 
deeper  resonance  may  be  felt. 
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The  following  two  articles  are  written  by 
winners  of  the  1981  Ontario  Hilroy 
Fellowship  Awards  for  innovative  teaching 
practices.  We  hope  to  publish  articles  by 
the  three  ether  1981  winners  in  a future 
issue  of  Orbit. 


Candidates  for  Hilroy  Fellowships  are 
selected  for  awards  by  an  Advisory 
Council,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Roy 
C.  Hill  Charitable  Foundation.  Application 
forms,  in  English  or  French,  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Ontario  Teachers’ 
Federation,  1260  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Deadline  for  entries  is  October  31  each 
year. 


Staff  at  St.  Joseph ’s  Separate  School,  Oakville,  who  were  involved  in  the  Hilroy  Award. 
Left  to  right  - Lorette  Kulawic,  Joanne  Grilli,  Anthony  Scarfone,  Rosemary  Scollard, 
Audrey  MacNeil. 


HILROY  FELLOWSHIP  AWARD  TO 
Mr.  Anthony  Scarfone  (Chairperson),  Mrs. 
Rosemary  Scollard,  Mrs.  Audrey  MacNeil, 
Miss  Joanne  Grille,  and  Mrs.  Lorette 
Kulawic  (St.  Joseph’s  Separate  School, 
Oakville),  for  their  project,  A Pilot  Project 
in  Special  Education.  ‘While  mainstream- 
ing is  not  a new  concept  in  education,  the 
Committee,  nevertheless,  felt  that  this  joint 
project  had  merit  since  one  of  the 
problems  with  mainstreaming  is  that  there 
is  often  very  little  contact  between  the 
subject  education  teacher  and  the  regular 
classroom  teacher.  One  of  the  strengths  of 
this  program  is  that  it  requires  continuous 
cooperation  and  meetings  with  all  those 
involved  with  the  child's  education.  It 
allows  a team  approach  to  operate  around 
a child’s  problem.  The  test  groups  here 
would  assist  many  teachers  in  setting  up  a 
similar  mainstreaming  program.’ 


Background 

Our  intention  was  to  mainstream  nine 
youngsters  who  had  been  segregated  in 
small  special  education  classes  for  most  of 
their  school  life.  Besides  these  nine  special 
education  students,  we  also  wanted  to 
involve  nine  remedial  reading  students  in 
the  project.  After  screening  all  our 
remedial  reading  students  we  chose  the 
nine  who  seemed  to  have  the  severest 
problems. 

Methods  and  Procedures 

The  remedial  group  was  cross-grouped 
with  the  special  education  students  and,  on 
the  basis  of  similar  problems  (where  similar 
problems  existed),  they  travelled  to  the 
I Special  Pilot  Teacher  for  assistance. 
However,  the  special  education  students 
reported  to  a regular  classroom  at  the 
beginning  of  each  day  and  were  included  as 
students  on  a regular  classroom  register. 


Each  student  had  an  individual  timetable 
and  moved,  if  required,  to  the  Pilot 
Teacher's  room  for  Language  Arts  and 
Math. 

The  selected  remedial  students  also  had 
individual  timetables  and  moved  to  the 
Pilot  Teacher’s  room  for  Language  Arts  on 
the  same  basts  — and,  if  applicable,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  special  education 
students.  Groups  were  established  on  the 
basis  of  program  needs  as  well  as 
chronological  age.  If  possible,  remedial 
Language  Arts  students  used  the  basal 
reading  series  of  the  class  they  were 
attached  to  and  the  Pilot  Teacher  — 
teaching  to  each  child’s  modality  strengths 
— remediated  the  students’  weakest 
points.  This  involved  the  Pilot  Teacher  in 
the  day-to-day  problems  that  the  students 
faced  in  the  regular  classroom.  The  regular 
classroom  teacher  was  responsible  for  the 
Language  Arts/Math  programs  while  the 


Pilot  Teacher’s  task  was  to  provide 
individual  help. 

The  Pilot  Teacher  met  weekly  with  each 
classroom  teacher  who  had  students  in  the 
program.  For  convenience,  the  Pilot 
Teacher  visited  a different  participating 
teacher’s  classroom  daily  between  3.00  and 
3.25  p.m.  Together  these  teachers  charted 
and  planned  individual  student  progress. 
While  the  teachers  discussed  the  project, 
the  students  in  the  regular  class  completed 
pre-assigned  work  or  silent  reading 
(USSR). 

Because  these  special  education  and 
remedial  students  were  withdrawn  only 
during  the  Language  Arts  periods  of  the 
regular  class,  it  was  necessary  to  pre-pro- 
gram Language  Arts  and  Math  classes  for 
the  entire  school. 

There  were  three  main  reasons  why  the 
staff  centered  on  this  plan  for  mainstream- 
ing. First,  it  allowed  for  minimal  segre- 


Mrs.  MacNeil  working  with  integrated  students. 
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gation  of  the  special  education  students. 
Second,  it  was  possible  to  integrate 
remedial  and  special  education  students 
with  similar  problems.  Third,  the  Pilot 
Teacher  had  time  to  communicate  with  the 
classroom  teacher.  At  their  weekly  meeting 
the  teachers  could  jointly  plan  the  child’s 
program  for  the  following  week. 

Evaluation 

In  evaluating  the  success  of  this  main- 
streaming  procedure,  we  examined  each 
child’s  total  environment.  Physical  (age 
and  size),  emotional,  and  academic  needs 
were  considered.  Definite  tests  (formal  and 
informal)  were  administered.  Each  child 
had  his  or  her  prescriptive  program  within 
a special  book  which  the  student  carried 
from  the  home  room  to  the  Pilot  Teacher. 
The  communication  between  the  class- 
room teacher  and  Pilot  Teacher  was  such 
that  at  a glance , each  could  see  what  the 
other  had  covered  and  what  the  child  had 
accomplished.  The  children  were  taught  in 
very  small  groups,  the  largest  being  five 
students;  therefore,  a good  deal  of 
instruction  and  evaluation  was  possible 
during  each  session. 

Merits 

Our  idea  is  not  new.  It  is  the  procedure 
which  is  innovative.  Most  integrated 
(mainstreamed)  programs  have  the  child  in 
a special  education  class  for  fifty  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  school  day.  The  remainder 
of  the  time,  the  child  is  sent  into  a regular 
classroom  for  Physical  Education,  Art,  etc. 
Our  program  differs  in  that  the  child  is 
withdrawn  for  only  five  to  ten  per  cent  of 
the  school  day  and  spends  the  rest  of  the 
time  with  his  or  her  peers  in  a regular 
classroom,  taking  an  active  part  in  all 
subjects.  Some  of  our  mainstreamed 
youngsters  only  leave  the  regular  class- 
room for  a half-hour  Language  Arts  session 
with  the  Pilot  Teacher.  The  procedure  is 
also  innovative  in  that  the  Pilot  Teacher 
meets  every  day  of  the  week  for  half-an- 
hour  with  one  of  the  regular  teachers  to 
discuss  the  student(s)  involved  in  the 
program.  The  administration  recognizes 
the  need  for  daily  communication  among 
all  concerned. 

The  project  provides  individual  instruc- 
tion and  allows  a team  approach  to  operate 
around  a child’s  problem;  different  teach- 
ing strategies  can  be  used  to  meet  the 
differing  needs  of  each  child. 

This  method  of  mainstreaming  makes  it 
easier  to  evaluate  a child’s  progress  and 
make  meaningful  reports  to  the  child’s 
parents.  But  most  important,  the  children 
who  are  mainstreamed  now  have  greater 
confidence  in  their  abilities  and  no  longer 
see  themselves  as  ‘Special  Ed.  kids  from 
the  special  education  class.’ 
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THE  WHEEL 
OF  FORTUNE 


or  The  Love  Boat 


HILROY  FELLOWSHIP  AWARD  TO 
Mr.  Donald  K.  Edgar,  OPSMTF,  for  his 
project,  Bowling  Chute  for  the  Physically 
Disabled.  ‘The  Committee  felt  that  this 
project  was  very  original,  adaptable,  and 
serviceable  for  handicapped  children  and 
adults.  The  concept  is  simple  and  it  could 
be  easily  built  in  an  industrial  arts  room 
and  it  will  give  joy  to  many  people.' 


Why  I Designed  the  Bowling  Chute 

As  part  of  a recreational  life  skills 
development  program,  students  from  our 
special  education  classes  for  the  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped  periodically  go 
bowling.  Sometimes  those  students  who 
are  confined  to  wheelchairs  have  been 
unable  to  perform  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities,  so  I designed  the  following  device 
to  enable  them  to  bowl  as  well  as  possible. 

How  the  Chute  Works 

The  assist  device  consists  of  a wooden  tray 
and  ramp.  The  tray  attaches  to  the  arms  of 
the  wheelchair  by  sliding  on  and  off  as 
required.  The  tray  is  hinged  where  it  joins 
the  ramp,  and  a piece  of  wood  extends 
from  the  tray  to  the  floor,  as  noted  in  the 
sketch. 

The  tray  has  adjustable  blocks  on  its 
underside  which  hold  it  to  the  arms  of  the 
wheelchair.  A frame  on  its  topside  holds 
the  bowling  ball.  The  frame  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  size  of  the  ball  and  is 
three-sided,  leaving  an  open  side  by  which 
the  ball  must  exit.  The  ball  goes  out  the 
front  of  the  tray  and  down  the  ramp,  as 
illustrated. 

The  handicapped  person  places  a ball  on 
the  tray,  or  if  he  or  she  is  not  able  to  do 
this,  a friend  or  helper  may  do  so. 
However,  once  the  ball  is  on  the  tray, 
usually  even  the  most  severely  cerebral 
palsied  students  can  move  a hand  or  arm 
behind  the  ball  and  give  it  a push.  Once 
pushed,  the  ball  can  exit  only  from  the 
frame  on  the  tray.  It  then  rolls  down  the 
attached  ramp,  as  shown. 

If  the  bowler  knocks  down  the  pins  on  one 
side,  he  or  she  has  only  to  move  the 
wheelchair  slightly  and  the  attached  assist 
device  moves  with  it,  pointing  now  at  the 
remaining  pins.  A second  and  third  ball  are 
then  bowled  as  required. 

The  response  over  the  past  seven  years 
from  students  using  the  assist  device  has 
been  very  encouraging.  One  of  the  primary 
educational  goals  is  to  enable  students  to 
develop  their  various  abilities  to  the  fullest, 
and  they  are  now  able  to  participate  in  an 
area  of  the  program  where  once  they  were 
spectators. 


Liz  Sayer,  YWCA 
and  Dormer  Ellis,  OISE 

The  number  of  women  working  outside  the 
home  has  increased  dramatically  in  recent 
years.  Women  now  make  up  about  forty 
per  cent  of  the  workforce.  Yet  they  still 
tend  to  be  concentrated  in  only  a few  types 
of  work,  just  as  were  the  working  women 
of  a generation  ago.  Traditionally,  women 
have  predominated  in  clerical  work,  nurs- 
ing and  elementary-school  teaching.  Ex- 
planations commonly  advanced  for  the 
continued  sex-stereotyping  of  occupations 
include  society’s  resistance  to  change, 
beliefs  concerning  the  limited  abilities  of 
women,  the  lack  of  role  models  for  girls, 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  goals  and 
aspirations  of  women  themselves.  This  last 
explanation  has  been  the  focus  of  recent 
research  in  Ontario  schools. 

Numerous  studies  have  confirmed  that 


girls  do  not  plan  realistically  for  their 
working  lives,  let  alone  consider  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
employment  in  traditional  or  non- 
traditional  occupations.  It  has  been  shown 
that  open-mindedness  about  the  place  of 
remunerative  employment  in  their  lives 
varies  with  age.  Early  adolescent  girls  are 
most  receptive  in  considering  all  types  of 
employment  — even  jobs  not  usually  done 
by  women  — as  possibilities  for  their 
working  years.  (This  open-mindedness  is 
only  matched  by  women  in  their  thirties 
who,  having  raised  their  children,  begin  to 
realize  that  they  still  have  many  years  of 
usefulness  ahead.)  If  girls  are  going  to 
consider  a wide  range  of  occupations  and 
plan  sensibly  for  their  adult  lives,  the 
groundwork  of  their  perception  of  women’s 
place  in  the  workforce  can  best  be  laid 
when  they  are  in  Grade  9. 

How  can  this  be  done  most  effectively? 
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Three  different  methods  of  increasing  the 
career  awareness  of  Grade  9 girls  were 
tested  recently  in  a large  secondary  school 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  The  research 
subjects,  93  girls  who  were  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age,  were  drawn  equally 
from  lower,  middle  and  upper  class 
backgrounds  as  judged  by  the  occupations 
of  their  parents.  They  were  divided  into 
three  groups,  each  group  being  given  a 
different  program  aonceming  women’s 
occupations.  The  three  programs  were 
similar  in  content  but  different  in  method 
of  instruction. 

Verbal  Persuasion 

The  girls  in  one  group  were  exposed  to 
‘Verbal  Persuasion.’  They  were  taught  by 
traditional  classroom  procedures  certain 
facts  about  women  in  the  workforce.  The 
girls  were  encouraged  to  discuss  the 
discrepancy  between  the  fact  — that  many 
women  do  work  and  are  capable  of  a great 
many  types  of  work  — and  the  myth  — that 
women  can  only  become  mothers,  sec- 
retaries, or  nurses.  This  didactic  approach 
was  aimed  at  raising  the  girls’  awareness  of 
certain  aspects  of  women  in  paid  employ- 
ment. The  factual  content  of  the  course 
was  derived  from  official  sources  such  as 
Statistics  Canada. 

Role  Modelling 

A second  group  of  Grade  9 girls  was 
exposed  to  teaching  based  on  the  principle 
of  role-modelling.  Women’s  limited  ad- 
vancement in  business  and  in  non- 
traditional  professions  is  often  blamed  on 
their  lack  of  ambition,  which  in  turn  is  said 
to  result  from  the  scarcity  of  appropriate, 
prominent,  female  models.  This  contention 
has  very  little  factual  information  to 
support  it.  Therefore,  the  second  teaching 
method  used  the  same  facts  as  presented  to 
the  ‘Verbal  Persuasion’  group  but  had  a 
format  which  included  many  role  models. 
These  were  in  the  form  of  written 
biographies,  films  and  video-tapes.  Be- 
cause it  is  known  that  the  likelihood  of 
adoption  of  the  behavior  demonstrated  by 
a role  model  is  enhanced  by  the  model’s 
attractiveness,  competence  and,  especially, 
similarity  to  the  viewer,  the  Grade  9 girls  in 
this  group  learned  through  the  various 
media  about  the  lives  of  a large  number  of 
individual  women  who  were  happy  and 
successful.  Some  were  in  traditional 
occupations  and  others  held  non-traditional 
jobs.  Because  almost  all  young  girls  expect 
that  they  will  marry  and  raise  families,  it 
was  important  to  include  information  about 
how  the  various  models  combined  their 
home  and  professional  responsibilities. 

The  ‘Role-Modelling’  program  showed  the 
girls  examples  of  attractive,  happy  women 
who  were  successful  in  their  private  lives 
and  in  their  remunerative  occupations. 

The  Wheel  of  Fortune 
The  third  group  of  Grade  9 girls  used  a 
game  called  the  ‘Wheel  of  Fortune.’  The 
purpose  of  this  game  is  to  give  girls  insights 
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Grade  9 students  play  ‘The  Wheel 
of  Fortune’  game  developed  by 
the  YWCA  in  Los  Angeles. 


into  the  real  financial  and  work  respon- 
sibilities they  are  likely  to  face  in  the 
future.  The  particular  game  used  in  this 
study  was  developed  by  women  in  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  in 
Los  Angeles.  It  has  been  widely  used  in 
career  education  for  secondary  school  girls 
and  is  particularly  effective  at  the  Grade  9 
and  Grade  10  levels.  The  students  listen  to 
brief  description  of  girls  who  were  their  age 
and  at  their  grade  level  ten  years  ago.  They 
decided  to  ‘adopt’  one  character  for  whom 
they  then  proceed  to  make  certain  career 
and  personal  decisions.  They  cannot  make 
up  glamorous,  fanciful  events  for  their 
character.  She  does  not  win  a million 
dollars  in  a lottery  or  inherit  a fortune  from 
an  unknown  uncle.  Rather,  the  events  in 
her  life  are  determined  by  the  so-called 
‘Wheel  of  Fortune.’  The  girls  spin  this 
wheel,  on  which  various  alternatives  are 
marked.  The  alternatives  are  marked  with 
the  same  frequency  as  they  occur  in  real 
life.  Statistics  concerning  the  realities  of 
women’s  lives  are  used  in  the  design  of  the 
wheel.  Will  the  girl  marry  or  remain  single? 
If  she  marries,  will  her  marriage  end  in 
divorce?  Will  she  have  children  to  support? 
Although  the  statistics  upon  which  the 
wheel  is  based  are  American  in  origin,  they 
are  generally  applicable  (or  can  be  easily 
adapted)  to  Canadian  figures.  Young  girls, 
when  thinking  of  their  future  lives,  do  not 
expect  to  be  divorced,  do  not  expect  to 
have  to  earn  a living  for  others  as  well  as 
for  themselves,  do  not  expect  to  have  a 
husband  who  is  ill,  unemployed,  or  who 
deserts  them.  Yet  these  events  do  occur 
with  considerable  frequency  in  the  adult 
world  into  which  the  girls  are  moving. 

The  assumption  behind  the  third  instruc- 
tional method  is  that  the  girls  will  identify 
strongly  with  their  chosen  character  and 


understand  the  possible  alternatives  in 
their  own  futures.  It  is  intended  to 
overcome  some  of  the  resistance  to 
planning  for  a realistic,  work-oriented 
future.  Very  few  Grade  9 girls  have  any 
idea  how  unlikely  (statistically)  is  their 
belief  that  they  will  marry  a handsome, 
loving,  and  generous  man  who  will  support 
them  in  grand  style  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  The  fact  that  Canadian  women,  on 
the  average,  spend  over  thirty  years  in  paid 
employment,  seems  more  believable  to 
girls  who  have  played  the  ‘Wheel  of 
Fortune’,  and  hence  they  are  more  open 
to  considering  various  occupations  and 
professions,  both  traditional  for  women 
and  non-traditional. 


Effectiveness  of  the  Programs 
The  three  career  awareness  programs  were 
carried  out  during  a one-week  period. 
Although  a single  week  does  not  seem  very 
long  in  comparison  with  the  gradual 
learning  of  conventional  myths  over  a 
fourteen-  or  fifteen-year  period,  even  a 
week  is  more  time  than  schools  typically 
allot  to  the  study  of  women’s  participation 
in  the  world  of  work.  As  documented  in  a 
survey  carried  out  by  Avis  Glaze  in 
selected  Ontario  schools  ',  a great  many 
girls  reach  their  final  year  in  secondary 
school  without  having  had  any  factual 
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information  presented  to  them  concerning 
women  in  the  workforce  and  without 
realising  the  likelihood  of  their  being  in 
remunerative  employment  for  much  of 
their  adult  lives. 

To  discover  the  effectiveness  of  the 
three  career  awareness  programs  and  to 
relate  the  findings  to  the  girls’  school  and 
home  backgrounds,  the  girls  were  asked  to 
complete  a questionnaire  a week  before  the 
programs  began,  one  immediately  after  the 
programs  were  completed,  and  a follow-up 
questionnaire  ten  weeks  later.  The  resear- 
chers wanted  to  find  out  if  any  of  the 
programs  increased  the  number  of  careers 
Grade  9 girls  were  open  to  considering  as 
possibilities  for  themselves,  and  if  they 
would  widen  their  choices  to  include 
occupations  not  usually  undertaken  by 

I women.  They  also  completed  the  Career 
Maturity  Inventory,  an  instrument  which 
measures  understanding  of  the  career 
choice  process,  and  an  Attitudes  Towards 
Work  scale  designed  to  indicate  the  extent 
of  sex-role  stereotyping  of  the  respondents. 

The  research  results  indicated  that  all 
the  girls  who  took  part  in  the  career 
awareness  programs,  irrespective  of  the 
instructional  method  used  with  their  group, 
increased  the  number  of  careers  they 
thought  appropriate  for  themselves  and 
liberalized  their  views  about  women’s 
place  in  the  workforce.  Although  there 
were  some  differences  among  the  three 
groups  even  after  just  one  week  of 
instruction,  these  were  not  large  enough  to 
be  considered  statistically  significant. 

A number  of  interesting  findings  arose 
from  an  examination  of  the  background 
information  provided  by  the  girls  on  their 
questionnaires.  There  was  a high  correla- 


tion between  the  careers  the  girls  aspired 
to  and  the  careers  that  they  believed  their 
mothers  and  fathers  wanted  for  them. 
However,  there  appeared  to  be  no 
relationship  between  the  parents’  educa- 
tion or  occupation  and  the  level  of 
traditionality  of  the  girls’  career  aspira- 
tions. It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  diversify  the  future 
female  workforce  that  parental  influence  on 
girls’  career  plans  is  somethng  that  can  be 
changed  rather  than  something  that  is 
relatively  fixed  such  as  their  own  educa- 
tional level  and  occupational  category.  This 
finding  suggests  that  effort  s to  get  girls  to  plan 
realistically  for  their  years  in  remunerative 
employment  should  include  information  di- 
rected to  parents. 

A more  detailed  discussion  of  the  testing 
of  the  career  awareness  programs  and  an 
analysis  of  information  obtained  from  the 
various  research  instruments  used  are 
contained  in  a doctoral  dissertation  in  the 
OISE  library.2 

All  Aboard  ‘The  Love  Boat’ 

An  unexpected  illustration  of  the  effective- 
ness of  role  models  in  influencing  girls’ 
career  aspirations  demonstrated  that  any 
action  taken  by  schools  to  help  girls  plan 
realistically  may  be  counteracted  by  other 
influences  in  their  lives.  Before  the  career 
awareness  programs  were  started,  a certain 
career  was  mentioned  by  only  one  girl  but, 
on  the  final  questionnaire  ten  weeks  later, 
this  career  was  the  research  subjects’  most 
popular  choice.  It  so  happened  that  at  that 
time  a series,  ‘The  Love  Boat,’  was 
introduced  on  television.  There  is  one 
female  lead,  the  cruise  director.  No 
wonder  the  Grade  9 girls  suddenly  aspired 


LETTERS  to  the  editor 


The  following  letter  was  provoked  by 
Catherine  Beattie’s  article  on  Toronto 
Hydro’s  Nuclear  Science  and  Technology 
teaching  Kit  (Orbit,  Vol.  54,  pp.  3-5 ) and 
by  Ian  Cameron’s  article  Propaganda  and 
Professionalism  — Is  Endorsement  a 
Sellout?  (Orbit,  Vol.  56,  p.  23). 


Catherine  Beattie’s  and  then  Ian  Came- 
ron’s articles  comment  on  Ontario  Hydro’s 
Nuclear  Science  & Technology  teaching 
kit.  In  doing  so  they  raise  a number  of 
concerns  regarding  the  need  to  ensure 
balance  in  the  presentation  of  corporate 
sponsored  materials;  concerns  shared  by 
the  teacher  advisors  and  we  at  P.J.  Spratt 
& Associates  who  are  charged  with 
managing  Ontario  Hydro’s  Energy  Educa- 
tion Program.  However,  they  also  imply 
certain  conclusions  about  the  program  that 
are  simply  not  true,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  in  the  area  of  Ontario  Hydro’s 
participation. 

Since  Beattie  and  Cameron  elected  to 
deal  with  both  Nuclear  Science  & 
Technology  in  particular,  and  Ontario 
Hydro’s  role  in  Energy  Education  in 
general,  we  will  also  direct  our  remarks  to 
these  issues.  We  maintain,  and  hope  to 
demonstrate,  that  both  these  individuals 
come  to  conclusions  not  in  keeping  with 
the  interests  or  expressed  desires  of 


to  become  cruise  directors!  They  were 
exposed  weekly  to  an  attractive,  young 
woman,  holding  a prestigious  position  in  a 
romantic  setting,  being  rewarded  for  doing 
what  appeared  to  be  a very  easy  job 
needing  no  academic  qualifications. 

Notes 

1.  Avis  Glaze.  ‘Ontario  Girls’  Career 
Aspirations  and  Expectations,’  Orbit  53, 
1980. 

2.  Lynda  A.  Sayer.  ‘Career  Awareness  of 
Grade  Nine  Girls:  Evaluation  of  Treatment 
Programs,’  Ph.D.  Thesis,  University  of 
Toronto,  1980. 


classroom  teachers  in  Canada. 

Surely  it  is  axiomatic  that  in  a modern 
industrial  society  such  as  Canada’s,  the 
expertise  and  resources  of  the  non- 
educational  sector  be  made  available  to 
both  teachers  and  students.  Teacher 
interest  and  need  for  energy  information 
has  been  documented  by  a 1977  study 
undertaken  by  Ontario  Hydro  in  co- 
operation with  the  Science  Teachers’ 
Association  of  Ontario  in  which  the  latter’s 
membership  placed  nuclear  information 
high  on  the  list  of  energy  information 
required.  More  recently,  a study  of  teacher 
priorities,  undertaken  by  P.J.  Spratt  & 
Associates  for  the  Ministry  of  Energy, 
showed  that  92  per  cent  of  teachers  were 
interested  in  teaching  about  Energy.  Only  8 
per  cent  were  not  very  interested,  or  not  at 
all  interested  in  this  topic.  Further,  79  per 
cent  of  Senior  Division  teachers  with  six  or 
more  years  of  experience  were  interested 
in  information  regarding  nuclear  fission  or 
fusion. 
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Twin  visions  of  atomic  energy  - a source  of  power  or  a source  of  destruction. 


The  challenge  facing  all  educators  is  how 
to  acquire  these  resources  in  readily  usable 
forms  while  maintaining  professional  integ- 
rity. This  is  a particularly  moot  point 
considering  the  many  unfortunate  experi- 
ences of  our  cousins  south  of  the  border. 
(We,  too,  are  aware  of  Hucksters  in  the 
Classroom.) 

Ontario  Hydro  is  responsible  for  provid- 
ing electrical  energy  to  meet  the  demands 
of  most  consumers  in  the  province.  Over 
the  past  ten  years  Ontario  Hydro  has  come 
under  increasing  pressure  to  communicate 
more  effectively  with  the  public  regarding 
both  its  technology  and  the  environmental 
and  socio-economic  impacts  of  that 
technology.  Historically  Hydro,  like  many 
private  sector  corporations,  has  received 
requests  from  literally  thousands  of 
teachers  for  information  about  this  or  that 
energy  topic.  It  has  chosen  to  answer  some 
of  these  needs  (at  least  as  they  pertain  to 
teachers)  by  funding  a program  which 
assembles  the  information  in  a form 
convenient  to  teachers  and  consistent  with 
existing  curriculum  guidelines.  In  short,  to 
develop  an  assortment  of  teaching  aids  on 
energy.  To  date,  nine  aids  have  been 
developed,  and  I would  point  out  that  only 
one  deals  in  any  detail  with  nuclear 
generation  of  electricity. 

The  unique  characteristic  of  Ontario 
Hydro’s  program  is  that  they  chose  to  trust 
the  teaching  community  and  P.J.  Spratt  & 
Associates  to  develop  these  aids  in  an 
educationally  responsible  manner.  I would 
emphasize  that  the  aids  are  identified  by 
teachers,  written  by  teachers  and  approved 
by  teachers. 

We  believe  that  the  teacher  advisors 
with  whom  we  have  the  pleasure’ to  work, 
and  Ontario  Hydro,  have  collectively 
developed  a process  which  ensures  that 
balanced  and  responsible  material  is  made 
available  to  teachers. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  is  a needs 
analysis.  An  advisory  committee,  on  which 
Ontario  Hydro  is  not  represented,  com- 
posed of  teachers  who  are  nominated  by  a 
number  of  teacher  associations  and  or- 
ganizations and  who  receive  no  remunera- 
tion, identifies  the  types  of  aids  most 
suitable  for  the  classroom  teacher.  These 
needs  are  reviewed  with  Ontario  Hydro  to 
ensure  consistency  with  the  latter’s  man- 
date and  to  establish  adequate  resource 
accountability  and  availability.  An  approp- 
riate committee  then  proceeds  to  delineate 
each  aid’s  general  shape  or  teaching 
objective. 

The  next  major  step  is  planning:  the 
project  manager  (a  teacher-consultant  from 
P.J.  Spratt  & Associates)  and  the  author  (a 
teacher)  work  out  in  detail  how  they  are 
going  to  bring  the  committee’s  conception 
to  life.  Once  the  advisory  committee  has 
approved  their  plan,  the  author  proceeds 
with  the  writing  and  selection  of  visual 
material.  The  committee  scrutinizes  the 


work,  and  there  is  rewriting  and  re- 
selection of  visuals.  This  usually  happens 
several  times. 

Certainly  Ontario  Hydro  is  one  of  our 
sources  of  information  and  advice  — but 
only  one!  The  teachers  on  the  committee, 
the  author  and  the  project  manager  are  all 
free  to  consult  and  use  any  sources  they 
wish.  They  are  also  responsible  for 
ensuring  that,  where  appropriate,  conflict- 
ing views  on  an  issue  are  examined  and, 
where  possible,  reflected  in  the  aid. 

Science  involves  the  development  of 
hypotheses,  models  and  theories  which  are 
subject,  by  nature  of  scientific  method,  to 
criticism.  Similarly,  the  materials  we 
produce,  while  based  on  data  judged  most 
credible  by  the  scientific  community,  are 
not  considered  by  us  as  carved  in  stone. 

Finally,  the  penultimate  draft  is  for- 
warded through  the  members  of  the 
Steering  Committee  to  such  agencies  as  the 
Ministry  of  Energy,  The  Ministry  of 
Education,  The  Science  Teachers’  Associ- 


ation of  Ontario,  The  Ontario  Association 
for  Geographic  and  Environmental 
Educators,  and  others,  for  final  comments 
and  suggestions.  In  the  end,  the  power  of 
consent  — the  authority  to  decide  what 
content  will  be  included  and  what  content 
will  be  omitted  in  the  published  aid  — lies 
with  the  teacher  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committees  and  with  the  project  manager. 

If  there  are  faults  in  Nuclear  Science  & 
Technology  or  any  of  the  other  teaching 
aids  we  have  developed  on  behalf  of 
Ontario  Hydro  or  our  other  clients,  these 
faults  must  be  attributed  to  us  — the 
managers  of  the  process.  Our  instructions 
from  Ontario  Hydro  and  our  contract  with 
that  corporation  direct  us  to  provide 
balanced,  responsibly  prepared  materials 
for  the  classroom  teacher,  and  we  try  to  do 
that. 

Beattie  and  Cameron  suggest  that  we 
should  come  down  on  one  side  or  the  other 
on  specific  scientific  issues.  For  our  part, 
we  believe  it  is  for  the  scientific  community 


to  resolve  scientific  issues,  not  for  those  of 
us  with  less  expertise.  We,  however,  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  state  data  and 
constructs  in  a manner  consistent  with 
responsible  science;  that  is,  subject  to 
review,  criticism  and  finally,  to  modifica- 
tion. 

The  jury  is  not  in  with  respect  to  certain 
contentious  issues  in  the  area  of  energy. 
Faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  some 
choices,  we  have  acted  and  chosen  to  opt 
for  what  most  scientists  believe.  At  the 
same  time  we  try  to  draw  attention  to 
certain  minority  positions.  We  also  provide 
very  comprehensive  teachers’  guides  con- 
taining bibliographies  of  reference  material 
— articles  and  publications  reflecting  many 
shades  of  opinion  on  the  issues  involved. 

Likewise,  we  at  P.J.  Spratt  & Associates 
judge  social  or  environmental  issues, 
particularly  as  they  pertain  to  Risks,  Costs 
and  Benefits,  as  matters  for  resolution  by 
teacher,  student  and  the  community  at 
large.  We  recognize  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  help  teachers  identify 
these  issues.  We  provide  basic  data,  we 
balance  the  information  provided,  and  we 
identify  current  social  concerns  and  con- 
troversial constructs. 

Beattie  and  Cameron  maintain  that 
Nuclear  Science  & Technology  does  not 
fairly  argue  the  case  against  nuclear 
energy;  that  it  overstates  the  so-called 
benefits  while  understating  the  risks.  Many 
pro-nuclear  proponents  similarly  feel  that 
the  positive  benefits  are  not  adequately 
presented,  and  that  the  risks  are  over- 
stated. We  at  P.J.  Spratt  & Associates 
have  not,  as  yet,  found  it  possible  to 
develop  an  aid  that  provides  basic  scientific 
information,  states  in  total  the  pro  and  con 
arguments,  and  fits  into  the  time  con- 
straints of  teachers.  Frankly,  on  the  advice 
of  teachers,  we  have  elected  to  meet  some 
very  basic  needs  while  being  consistent 
with  the  curriculum  structure  of  the 
Province.  No  aid  can  cover  all  aspects  and 
reflect  all  concerns  about  any  single  topic. 
The  products  of  our  efforts  are  intended  to 
aid  teachers,  not  replace  them  or  usurp 
their  responsibilities. 

Nuclear  Science  & Technology  does  at 
least  suggest  to  teachers  some  critical 
variables  which  it  does  not  address  at 
length,  such  as  jobs,  electrical  demand, 
and  the  problems  relating  to  interpretation 
of  data;  all  these  are  issues  for  the 
teacher’s  further  research. 

Beattie  and  Cameron  claim  a lack  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  Nuclear  Science  & 
Technology  for  the  role  of  conservation  in 
meeting  the  challenges  of  the  current 
energy  crisis.  This  claim,  we  believe, 
imputes  a lack  of  interest  in  this  topic  on 
the  part  of  the  Energy  Education  Program 
as  a whole,  hence,  Ontario  Hydro.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  All 
materials  produced  by  Ontario  Hydro’s 
Energy  Education  Program  direct  attention 


to  the  need  to  conserve  our  limited 
resources.  Some  have  dealt  exclusively 
with  the  topic.  For  example,  1,500  teachers 
have  received  the  teaching  aid  “Energy 
and  Conservation”  through  our  inservice 
program.  This  aid  is  presently  being 
revised.  Current  (the  magazine  component 
of  Ontario  Hydro’s  Energy  Education 
Program)  will  devote  two  issues  this  year 
alone  to  the  topic  of  conservation. 

Of  major  concern  to  us  is  Beattie’s  and 
Cameron’s  oversimplified  and  erroneous 
equation  of  ‘Nuclear  Science  & Technolo- 
gy’ with  ‘Ontario  Hydro’s  Energy  Educa- 
tion Program.’  As  a tree  does  not  make  a 
forest,  so  Nuclear  Science  & Technology 
does  not  make  Hydro’s  Energy  Education 
Program.  It  is  only  one  component  of  a 
much  larger  program.  Current,  in  its 
November  1980  issue  listed  verbatim  the 
arguments  for  the  against  nuclear  energy 
from  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electric 
Power  Planning.  Thus  Ontario  Hydro’s 
Energy  Education  Program  can  rightfully 
claim  to  have  provided  more  teachers 
(18,000)  with  the  arguments  for  and 
against  Nuclear  Power  than  any  other 
single  source. 

Ontario  Hydro’s  Energy  Education  Pro- 
gram is  only  one  source  of  information  for 
teachers  and,  with  respect  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  materials,  it  enjoys  no  privileges 
or  advantages  not  available  to  other 
sources. 

We  point  out  that  the  material  produced 
through  the  program  is  only  made  avail- 
able to  teachers  on  written  request  or 
through  voluntary  attendance  at  an  inser- 
vice workshop.  Excluding  consultants  and 
Principals,  who  are  sent  materials  for  the 
purpose  of  review,  no  product  of  Ontario 
Hydro’s  Energy  Education  Program  is  sent 
out  unsolicited. 

We  welcome  criticism  of  the  aids  we 
produce.  We  suggest  that  to  impute  a 
particular  motive  to  Ontario  Hydro,  or  to 
us,  does  not  prove  its  reality.  Approxi- 
mately 30  educators  work  diligently  and 
without  remuneration  in  an  attempt  to 
make  available  to  teachers  the  resources  of 
the  non-educational  sector.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  continuously  concerned  with 
protecting  the  integrity  of  the  instructional 
process. 

We  recognize  that  the  subject  matter  of 
energy  is  complex  and  that  the  issues  are 
real.  We  suggest,  however,  that  all  of  us  as 
educators  must  resist  the  ominous  whisper 
of  those  who  would  censor  or  silence  any 
responsible  institution’s  or  group’s  voice, 
when  they  as  individuals  find  it  unpalata- 
ble. Unfortunately,  such  individuals  miss 
the  obvious.  By  their  call  for  censorship, 
they  threaten  the  very  principles  on  which 
our  western  education  process  is  built.  The 
contradiction  seems  obvious. 

The  fact  that  dedicated  teachers  have 
worked  in  co-operation  with  the  sponsor- 
ship of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  socially 


responsible  policies  of  a Public  Corpora- 
tion, in  order  to  provide  free  aids  for  their 
colleagues,  is  unique  in  Canada  and  is 
something  to  be  celebrated,  not  lamented. 
Surely  we  are  not  going  to  throw  out 
such  a ‘grass  roots’  operation  because  it 
has  not  achieved  perfection.  Hydro’s 
leadership  in  this  area  has  resulted  in  other 
corporations,  for  example  B.C.  Hydro, 
providing  information  to  the  education 
sector  with  the  same  regard  to  the 
responsibilities  and  integrity  of  the  process 
we  call  public  education. 

Finally,  education  is  a community-based 
activity  that  depends  on  co-operation 
between  teachers  and  pupils,  teachers  and 
parents,  and  teachers  and  the  community 
at  large.  To  suggest,  as  Beattie  and 
Cameron  do,  that  educators  should  not 
co-operate  with  any  segment  of  our  society 
is  not  simply  absurd:  it  is  self  defeating. 

P.J.  Spratt, 

President,  P.J.  Spratt  & Associates  Inc. 
Education,  Research  and  Management 
Consultants,  Toronto. 


Orbit  invited  the  authors  of  these  articles 
to  respond  to  the  letter 


Response  from  Beattie 
Debate  about  curriculum  materials  is 
desirable,  and  for  that  reason  I was  pleased 
to  learn  of  Mr.  Spratt’ s letter.  Alas,  on 
reading  his  missive,  it  became  painfully 
obvious  that  Mr.  Spratt  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  preconditions  of  constructive 
debate. 

To  debate  successfully  it  is  necessary  to 
grasp  you  opponent’s  views.  Not  only  has 
Mr.  Spratt  attributed  opinions  to  Cameron 
on  subjects  about  which  he  did  not  even 
write,  but  he  has  charged  me  with 
defending  the  very  views  which  I explicitly 
rejected.  For  example,  I stressed  that 
science  should  be  represented  as  subject  to 
revision,  and  I insisted  that  all  significant 
points  of  view  on  controversial  matters 
should  be  given  a hearing.  Yet  Spratt 
charges  that  ‘Beattie  and  Cameron  suggest 
that  we  should  come  down  on  one  side  or 
the  other  on  specific  scientific  issues’  and 
that  we  ‘call  for  censorship.’ 

Another  precondition  of  debate  is  iden- 
tification of  the  relevant  issues.  Here  again, 
Spratt  fails.  Instead  of  showing  that  the 
materials  are  not  propagandistic  he  tries  to 
show  that  the  people  who  produced  them 
did  not  intend  to  produce  propaganda.  But 
of  course  people  may  be  surprised  at  the 
outcome  of  their  endeavors.  Even  if  the 
‘review  process’  were  as  rigorous  and 
attentive  to  the  demands  of  objectivity  as 
Spratt  contends  (a  supposition  which  I 
have  reason  to  doubt),  it  might  yet  be 
flawed  in  such  a way  that  balance  was  not 
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achieved.  The  test  is  the  product.  My 
contention  is  that  the  product  is  not 
balanced  and  Spratt  has  said  nothing  about 
the  product  to  warrant  a revision  of  my 
opinion. 

Although  Spratt’s  letter  fails  to  respond 
to  what  either  Cameron  or  I said,  it  does 
raise  some  extremely  interesting  points 
about  the  role  which  corporate  and 
business  interests  have  come  to  play  in 
public  education. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  point  that  a 
survey  was  done  by  a private  company, 
funded  by  an  agency  external  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  in  order  to  establish 
and  meet  a need  for  educational  materials. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  Ministry  of 
Education  school  boards  are  unwilling, 
and/or  unable  to  fund  such  projects?  And 
does  this  suggest  that  the  Ministry  is  in  fact 
failing  to  provide  the  basic  necessities  for 
effective  education? 

Mr.  Spratt  speaks  of  the  free  labor 
provided  by  teachers  and  insists  that  ‘the 
aids  are  identified  by  teachers,  written  by 
teachers  and  approved  by  teachers.’  If  that 
is  so,  one  wonders  why  P.J.  Spratt  and 
Associates  is  paid  a fee  by  Ontario  Hydro. 
If  Ontario  Hydro  is  simply  a funding  body, 
why  don’t  they  let  working  teachers 
produce  materials  (perhaps  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  or 
of  OISE  and  academics  in  Faculties  of 
Education)  and  circumvent  P.J.  Spratt  and 
Associates  altogether?  If  the  teachers  are 
doing  the  work,  if  the  Energy  Education 
Program  is  a ‘grass  roots’  operation’  as 
Spratt  contends,  why  are  Spratt  and 
Associates  needed  at  all? 

Could  it  be  that  Ontario  Hydro  wants  the 
promotional  skills  which  this  private  firm 
can  offer?  Spratt  claims  that  the  program 
‘is  only  one  source  of  information  for 
teachers’  and  regarding  distribution  that  it 
‘enjoys  no  privileges  or  advantages  not 
available  to  other  sources.’  But  just  a 
minute  — didn’t  he  tell  us  in  the  preceding 
sentence  that  18,000  teachers  received  the 
issue  of  Current  dealing  with  nuclear 
energy?  Does  everyone  with  an  interest  in 
providing  teachers  with  materials  have  the 
resources  at  their  command  to  fund  such  a 
venture? 

The  claim  that  ‘material  produced 
through  the  program  is  only  made  available 
to  teachers  on  written  request  or  through 
voluntary  attendance  at  an  inservice 
workshop’  is  misleading  at  best.  I have 
been  told  by  several  teachers  that  they 
never  asked  for  Current  but  did  receive  it, 
addressed  to  them  by  name,  at  their 
schools.  Moreover,  the  Nuclear  Science 
and  Technology  kit  and  Current  were 
advertised  on  the  back  cover  (Volume  31, 
Issue  1 and  Issue  4 respectively)  of  The 
Monograph,  a journal  of  the  Ontario 
Association  for  Geographic  and  Environ- 


mental Education.  According  to  a notice  in 
this  journal,  the  charge  for  one  such 
advertisement  is  $150.  I wonder  what  other 
promotional  efforts  have  been  made,  and  at 
what  price,  in  order  to  ensure  widespread 
acquisition  of  Spratt-Hydro  materials. 

Let’s  be  realistic.  Mr.  Spratt  operates  a 
business  and  aims  to  make  a profit.  If 
Ontario  Hydro  is  pleased  with  his  work  he 
will  get  contracts  from  them.  He  picks  the 
people  who  are  to  produce  the  materials 
(and  proposes  members  for  the  Advisory 
Committee?).  Ontario  Hydro  reviews  the 
proposals  ‘to  ensure  consistency  with  . . . 
[its  ] mandate  and  to  establish  adequate 
resource  accountability  and  availability.’ 
The  de  facto  control  over  what  comes  out 
belongs  to  Ontario  Hydro  and  Spratt  works 
for  them. 

It  may  be  consistent  with  Spratt’s 
business  goals  and  Ontario  Hydro’s  corpo- 
rate interests  to  present  a ‘balanced’ 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  energy  issues 
studied  in  our  schools.  But  the  primary 
commitment  is  not  to  educational  values. 
There  is  therefore  a risk,  one  demonstrably 
real  in  at  least  one  case,  i.e.  Nuclear 
Science  and  Technology,  that  widely  used 
curriculum  materials  will  be  essentially  a 
means  of  promoting  corporate  interests. 
The  Ministry  of  Education,  and  indeed  all 
educators  have  a responsibility  to  see  that 
the  risk  is  minimized.  May  they  ask 
themselves,  at  once,  how  best  to  meet  this 
responsibility. 

Catherine  Beattie, 

Assistant  Professor,  McMaster  University 


Response  from  Cameron 
When  I first  read  the  copy  of  P.J.  Spratt’s 
response  to  my  article,  I assumed  that  my 
writing  style  must  have  been  particularly 
obscure,  since  the  things  he  had  me  saying 
were  not  what  I intended  to  say.  On 
rereading  my  article  however,  I decided 
that  it  wasn’t  my  writing  skills  that  were 
lacking,  but  Mr.  Spratt’s  reading  skills. 

My  article  was  prompted  by  Catherine 
Beattie’s  article,  but  made  a totally 
different  point.  Dr.  Beattie’s  article  was 
concerned  with  Ontario  Hydro’s  Nuclear 
Science  and  Technology  kit,  while  my 
article  was  concerned  solely  with  the 
dangers  to  educators  of  allowing  one’s 
name  to  be  associated  with  a commercial 
product  over  which  one  has  no  control. 

Specifically,  the  following  statements  in 
Mr.  Spratt’s  letter  are  untrue  as  far  as  my 
article  is  concerned: 

‘Since  Beattie  and  Cameron  elected  to  deal 
with  both  Nuclear  Science  and  Technology 
in  particular,  and  Ontario  Hydro’s  role  in 
Energy  Education  in  general 
I didn’t  even  mention  those  issues. 

‘Beattie  and  Cameron  suggest  that  we 
should  come  down  on  one  side  or  the  other 
on  specific  scientific  issues.’ 

I never  suggested  any  such  thing.  I didn’t 
even  mention  scientific  issues. 

‘Beattie  and  Cameron  maintain  that  Nuc- 
lear Science  and  Technology  does  not 
fairly  argue  the  case 
Where  did  I maintain  that? 

And  the  same  thing  is  true  in  various  other 
places  in  Mr.  Spratt’s  letter.  Let  me  say  it 
again.  I didn’t  even  mention  Ontario  Hydro 
in  my  article.  I don’t  know  anything  about 
Ontario  Hydro.  All  I know  is  that  if  their 
materials  are  published  by  someone  who 
reads  as  carelessly  as  Mr.  Spratt,  I 
wouldn’t  put  much  faith  in  the  accuracy  of 
those  materials. 

Dr.  Ian  J.  Cameron 

Curriculum  Consultant,  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, B.C. 
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Priscilla  Galloway  responds  to 
Johan  Aitken’s  critique  of 
What’s  wrong  with  High  School 
English?... 

I’m  certainly  glad  that  Johan  Aitken 
admitted  — however  reluctantly  — that  my 
book  What' s Wrong  with  High  School 
English?  . . . It's  Sexist , UnCanadian, 
Outdated  ‘will  permanently  have  changed 
the  perception  of  all  teachers  of  English 
who  have  read  it’  (Orbit  58.  pp.  22-24). 

That  is  my  main  objective,  to  open  eyes, 
and  the  accompanying  slings  and  arrows 
are  sufferable,  providing  that  objective  has 
been  accomplished.  I’m  flattered  I cap- 
tured her  attention  to  the  extent  of  a 
three-page  review,  although  I found  myself 
wondering  whether  she  was  more  con- 
cerned with  my  book  or  with  the  theories 
of  Northrop  Frye;  certainly  she  quotes 
more  extensively  from  Frye. 

Nonetheless,  I’d  like  to  take  issue  with 
some  of  Dr.  Aitken’s  criticisms. 

I believe  that  literature  serves  as  a subtle 
and  powerful  force  in  the  molding  of  the 
character  of  those  who  read.  So  far  I hope 
Aitken  and  I can  agree.  I will  agree  with 
her  that  much  great  literature  transcends 
boundaries  of  time  and  space  — and  sex.  I 
enter  imaginatively  into  the  feelings  and 
experiences  of  Oedipus  — or  Antony,  or 
Ulysses,  and  am  the  richer  for  the  journey. 
Certainly  it  is  also  true,  (and  stated  in  my 
book,  though  Aitken  seems  to  have  missed 
the  statement)  that  literature  is  the  product 
of  its  time  and  place,  as  well  as  of  the 
individual  who  writes  it,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  faulted  for  portraying  relations  between 
the  sexes  that  belonged  to  those  times  and 
places,  and  are  very  different  from  those 
which  our  society  purports  to  value  today. 
But  Aitken  here  confuses  intention  and 
product.  The  fact  that  sexism  was  not 


intended  by  the  writer  does  not  mean  that 
it  does  not  exist.  Racism  was  likely  not 
intended  by  the  author  of  Little  Black 
Sambo,  but  the  book  is  considered  racist 
today. 

Why  shouldn’t  a male  student  have  the 
opportunity  to  enter  into  the  minds  and 
feelings  of  Elizabeth  Bennet  — or  Martha 
Quest  — or  Morag  Gunn,  and  be  enriched 
thereby? 

Literature  programs  that  are  nearly  90 
per  cent  male-written,  with  only  1 1 per 
cent  female  protagonists,  and  those  almost 
entirely  in  roles  that  belong  to  the  past,  are 
not  providing  appropriate  models  for  male 
or  female  students  today.  Good  literature  is 
available  which  does  provide  strong  female 
characters  in  a range  of  roles.  I strongly 
suggest  that  some  of  it  should  be  used  to 
provide  a different  balance  of  authors  and 
protagonists  than  that  which  now  obtains. 
Some  of  that  excellent  literature  is 
Canadian,  written  fairly  recently;  some  of 
it  reflects  current  concerns  about  women’s 
roles  and  changing  relationships  between 
the  sexes.  These  issues  are  of  lively 
concern  to  students  of  both  sexes;  I think  it 
reasonable  and  appropriate  to  give  these 
issues  some  opportunity  to  surface  in 
English  courses.  At  no  point  do  I suggest 
the  total  replacement  of  present  courses. 
That  would  be  unrealistic  and  silly,  and 
anyone  who  gets  that  message  from  my 
book  shows  more  imagination  than  accu- 
racy in  reading.  Certainly  when  I plan 
curriculum,  I plan  with  balance  and  range, 
as  Aitken  acknowledges.  Failure  to  do  so 
would  be  a disservice  to  my  students  as 
great  as  that  which  is  done  them  by  present 
limited  course  offerings. 

It  was  kind  of  Aitken  to  do  so  much 
re-structuring  on  my  behalf,  but  she  has 
made  some  of  my  very  simple  notions 
unnecessarily  convoluted.  On  the  ‘Out- 
dated’ concept,  my  main  contention  is  that 
a literature  curriculum  only  3 per  cent 
originally  published  in  the  1970s,  and  only 
12  per  cent  in  the  1960s,  is  inappropriately 
balanced  in  favour  of  the  literature  of  the 
past.  I also  contend  that  major  anthologies 
are  outdated;  one  used  in  7 of  8 schools 
was  published  in  1961.  Present-day  writing 
also  has  interest  and  value;  students  can 
reasonably  be  allowed  to  know  that  it 
exists. 

Johan  Aitken  questions  whether  my 
sample  is  representative.  That  is  amply 
demonstrated  in  my  original  doctoral 
research;  it  was  not  felt  that  my  bona  fides 
needed  to  be  established  again  in  that  same 
exhaustive  and  scholarly  detail  in  a book 


intended  for  wide  reading;  such  detail 
tends  to  be  off-putting.  But  the  documenta- 
tion exists  and  may  be  examined  by  any 
interested  reader  in  the  457  pages  of  my 
dissertation  (University  of  Toronto,  1977). 
Aitken  is  wrong  in  stating  that  the  book  is 
an  amplified  version;  it  is  reworked  and 
vastly  condensed.  However,  items  that  did 
not  appear  in  the  dissertation  and  are 
included  in  the  book  are:  first,  a detailed 
outline  of  a successful  ‘Woman  in  Litera- 
ture’ course  which  can  be  used  and/or 
adapted  by  teachers  wishing  to  change 
present  courses;  and  secondly,  a reference 
to  other  research  concurrent  with  mine 
which  covers  some  of  the  same  grounds 
and  which  appeared  after  my  dissertation 
was  completed;  it  very  strongly  supports 
the  representativeness  of  my  sample. 

My  work  does  need  to  be  expanded  and 
I hope  it  will  be,  by  others  as  well  as  me.  I 
suggest  some  directions  in  pages  129-132  of 
my  book  (‘Need  for  Further  Studies’  and 
‘Beyond  a More  Balanced  Curriculum’) 
and  on  pages  360-365  of  my  dissertation. 
Some  of  Aiken's  suggestions,  and  the 
‘three  or  even  five'  books  she  envisages  as 
resulting,  are  also  possibilities.  The  fact 
that  more  work  remains  to  be  done, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  me  a reason  not 
to  publish  the  work  that  has  been  done.  My 
present  book  shows  very  clearly  the  need 
for  change,  and  I hear  with  pleasure  of 
changes  that  are  even  now  resulting  from 
it.  By  English  teachers  I am  asked,  not  for 
more  theory,  but  for  titles  of  books  for 
specific  courses;  usually  these  changes  are 
restricted,  as  one  might  expect,  to  one 
book  per  course. 

My  work  has  been  called  iconoclastic;  it 
originates  in  a student-centred  perspective 
rather  than  a content-centred  one.  I think 
that  is  where  upholders  of  more  traditional 
views  have  most  difficulty  with  mine. 
However,  students  seem  to  appreciate  it. 

In  a school  where  enrolment  is  rapidly 
declining,  increasing  numbers  of  students 
are,  for  the  third  year  in  a row,  choosing  to 
take  the  optional  course  I teach.  That  is, 
admittedly,  a very  small  sample  indeed, 
but  it  is  one  that  gives  me  great  delight. 

If  one  steps  outside  subject  boundaries, 
it  is  ludicrous  to  consider  what  divided 
messages  students  must  receive  — or 
would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  also  so 
serious.  Many  family  studies  and  health 
education  courses  are  concerned  with 
exploration  of  changing  male/female  roles, 
both  in  the  family  and  at  work,  but 
English,  which  so  much  concerns  the 
human  condition,  diligently  avoids  these 
aspects  of  it.  Ah  well,  we  literary  types  can 
always  take  refuge  — to  me  a questionable 
refuge  — in  Emerson’s  dictum:  ‘A  foolish 
consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds.’ 

Priscilla  Galloway, 

North  York  Board  of  Education 
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Profile  of  a School 


Echo  Bay  Central  Public  School 


Echo  Bay  Central  Public  School  has  about  250 
students  and  is  located  in  Northern  Ontario  in  a 
rural  village  just  east  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  It  is  a 
K-8  school  and  is  operated  by  the  Central 
Algoma  Board  of  Education. 

The  school,  which  has  been  on  the  same 
site  since  1904,  was  constantly  rebuilt  until  it 
evolved  into  its  present  form,  which  is  partially 
traditional  and  partially  semi-open  area.  The 
community  has  always  striven  to  provide  an 
up-to-date  facility  for  its  students.  Consequently, 
the  present  school  is  modern,  spacious,  well- 
equipped  and  enjoys  a large  resource  centre,  a 
gymnasium,  and  an  extra  large  playground. 

We  are  a small  board,  but  receive  excellent 
assistance  from  the  staff  of  the  Midnorthern 
Ontario  Regional  Office.  This  service  has  helped 
make  it  possible  for  local  staff  to  be  directly  in- 
volved in  new  and  continuously  changing  cur- 
riculum directions. 

One  of  our  priorities  has  been  the  early 
detection  of  potential  learning  problems  and 
the  on-going  development  of  a program  that 
works  effectively  toward  their  remediation. 

For  more  than  a decade,  this  program  has  in- 
volved a screening  process  which  begins  prior 
to  the  child’s  entry  to  school  and  continues 
through  at  least  four  years  of  conferencing  to 
establish,  implement,  and  monitor  a remedi- 
ation program  most  suitable  to  the  child’s 


needs.  A continuous  progress  system  from 
Junior  Kindergarten  to  the  end  of  Primary 
helps  make  an  individual  program  possible. 
Special  Education  Programs  assist  with  the 
areas  of  remediation,  enrichment,  and  a life- 
skills  curriculum. 

Most  of  the  students  are  bussed  to  school. 
Therefore  the  whole  day  can  be  utilized.  Stu- 
dents and  staff  try  to  utilize  the  rural  setting 
to  the  fullest.  Extra-curricular  activities  in- 
clude various  games,  sports,  house  leagues  for 
everyone,  a horticultural  club,  and  other 
interest  groups.  The  students  do  an  excellent 
job  of  landscaping  and  maintaining  flower  beds. 
Furthermore,  each  graduating  student  is  able 
to  participate  in  a one-week  class  trip  to 
Southern  Ontario.  This  trip,  which  began  in  the 
sixties,  is  mainly  financed  by  the  students  and 
the  community. 

Community  use  of  the  school  has  been  in 
effect  for  years.  Any  adult  representing  a non- 
profit community  group  can  simply  schedule 
the  gym  or  classroom  and  pick  up  school  keys; 
the  only  commitment  is  to  leave  the  building 
and  equipment  as  it  was  found.  The  school, 
therefore,  is  used  year  round,  seven  nights  a 
week  and  every  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Two 
obvious  positive  results  are  evident:  we  have 
little,  if  any  vandalism,  and  there  is  a close  bond 
between  the  public  and  the  school. 
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